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YUMA» PHOENIX 

204 miles. ..on four blown-out tires ! 



READY TO GO! Our four tires have been blown out 
with chisel and hammer and we’re set to leave. From 
now on it's nothing but scorching desert and miles of 


parched sand and cactus. That 1‘20-degree sun fires the 
road into a blistering hot plate. But we’re safe! Our 
Captive- Air Safety tires can really take the heat! 



1 38 MILES OUT ! The Old Spanish Trail is no place to 
be left stranded with a tire failure. But we’re not 
worried— not with Goodyear’s double air chamber 
principle protecting us. Our “inner tires” carry us 
speedily, safely toward our destination. 



204 MILES LATER! Destination reached . . . not a sec- 
ond of inconvenience . . . and we did it on four blown- 
out Captive-Air Safety tires. No damage to the “inner 
tires” ... no damage to the outer tires other than the 
cuts we made at the start of the run. 


GOODYEAR’S new nylon Captive- 
Air Safety tire makes tire changing 
unnecessary. You, your wife and chil- 
dren can be virtually free from the 
danger of blowouts and punctures . . . 
the inconvenience of roadside changes. 

The Captive- Air Safety tire, tested 
and proved in Detroit, is now stand- 
ard or optional equipment on some 
of America’s finest cars. See it this 
week. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Here's how Coptive-Air works: 

CARTIVE-AIR^^k 
INNER \ ^1 

CHAMBER I 1 

Only the air in the outer chamber 
c*ca|>cs when the Cnptivo-Air tire is 
cut. torn or blown out. 

Reserve air in the built-in spare sup* 

I Mir is the car— lets you drive on for 
100 miles or more at normal speeds. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 




Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign for better tire values . . . 

belter tire care . . . convenient credit terms. o>p<i'»-Air. T.M., t». Tir. a itubwr Compuir. Akron. Ohio 







Billy Pierce took a shower.. ..then he used Vitalis 



New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


"I take a shower every day— so 1 use Vitalis every da 
says the star lefthander of the Chicago White Sox. “It’s 
not greasy. And if the rest of me stays in as good condi 
lion as my hair and scalp. I'll still he playing hall in 1977.’ 
It's as simple as that. Vitalis makes hair easy to manage 
Yet you never have a greasy look because Vitalis con 
tains V-7, the g reaseless grooming discovery. What’s 
more, Vitalis provides superb protection against dry hair 
and scalp. 

Try new Vitalis soon (tomorrow, for instance). 


Does your husband 

lowcases like this? 

* V 

Greaseless Vitalis 
— leaves pillowcases - 
clean- like this. 

o 

Is m 



V i 


Vilalii 


New VITALIS Hair Tonic with V-7 v 
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Money Gone, Mom? 

Certainly not! Mom carried safe First 
National City Bark Travelers Checks— 
got a prompt refund in full. Safe?- 
everywhere. Spendable?— yes, yes the 
world over. Famous for 50 years, 
they're backed by America’s greatest 
world wide bank. Cost only $1 per 
$100. Good until used. Buy them at 
your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Backed by Tha Firtt National City Bank of Now York 


Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST c 


i you’re ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 

Stereo REALIST 


S 



Salt Water 
Sport Fishing 


FREE KOOK LET. Just off 
the press, tells where to meet 
up with Virginia’s suit water 
scrappers. Where you’ll 
find bottom fishing, trolling, 
pier fishing. surf casting in 
great tidal rivers, Chesapeake 
Kay und Atlantic Ocean. 

And the best bail, tackle, and 
seasons for everything from 
perch to such heavyweight 
fighters as black drum, 
channel bass, marlin, cohia, 
rockfish, hluefish. 
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COVER: Floyd Patterson 
Photograph by Dan Weiner 

The glistening young fighter looking thoughtfully into 
the future on the cover defends his heavyweight title for 
the first time Monday against the indefatigable Tommy 
(Hurricane) Jackson at New York. For the curious story of 
Jackson and the promise of Patterson, turn to page 22. 
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FITNESS IN THE U.S. 

A survey of progress made since 
the President sounded the alarm 
two years ago, PLUS the start 
of an exciting series of lessons 
on fitness for the whole family 


a NATIONWIDE REPORT ON 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 


BONNIE PRUDDEN 



You’ll 

never 

know 

how 

good 

you 

are 

until 

you 

play 



BY 

'Sold Only Through Pro Shops 

DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
SOO Sill Avenue, New talk 36, N.Y. 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Larry Beck. 17-year- 
old precise anil poised 
swinger from Kinston. 

took putting les- 
son from dad over tele- 
phone. went out next 
day toorush Dave Leon 
of Tucson. G and 5 in 
final, won USGA Jun- 
ior Amateur golf cham- 
pionship (for hoys un- 
der 181 at Washington. 



Judy Frank, attrac- 
tive 22-year-old Bar- 
nard College graduate 
who works for New 
York publishing lirin, 
took Tri-County golf 
chnmpionshipat Crest- 
wood.N. Y.,addingtitle 
to New York State and 
Metropolitan amateur 
crowns, marked herself 
as Miss not to miss. 



Danny Zicgfcld III. 

13-year-old Baltimore 
speedboat racer, was 
named to Marine Hall 
of Fame after scoring 
7.500 points in races 
last year. Out of 32 
starts Danny won 22. 
Being country's lead- 
ing scorer gave him 
right to paint 1-l'S 
on his JU runabout. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

l >m*k Ibbotaon eti leal engi- 

neer. came roaring along in final 300 yards at London's 
White City stadium, thrust his thick-set chest through 
tape 12 yards in front of Ron Delany, In win special 
mile run in 3:57.2. .8 better than John handy's world 
record (»« pagt / Thret competitors also finished 
under four minutes: Delany. Ireland 3:58.8'; Stani- 
slav J ling v, in h Czechoslovakia <3:59.1 i; Ken Wood, 
Britain 13:59.3'. Flying Yorkshirernan Ibbotson, who 
tailed pacesetters through 55.3, 1:55.8, 3:00 splits, 
was cheered on by wife. 5-weel<-old daughter July 19 , 
Dawn Fraser of Australia bettered women's world 
200-meter freestyle standard, swimming distanre in 
2:17.7 at Honolulu ijuly 14 i. 

TENNIS 

Pancho Gonzales, fitfully bothered by painful wis- 
dom tooth, finger blister on racket hand, still had too 
much tennis for young and old pros alike In Jack 
Kramer's round-robin Tournament of Champions at 
Forest Hills, conquering field with 5-0 score. Frank 
Sedgman finished second while Lew Hoad, w hint, game 
was most erratic, tied for third '«r pope IS . 

Vic Scixas. pacing himself skillfully in J*i*' heat, 
defeated Defending Champion Herb Flam 1-6. 8-6. 
6-1. 6-3, won National Clay Courts championship at 
Chicago. Althea Gibson took women's singles, first 
major f.S. title, whipping Darlene Hurd. 6-2. 6-3. 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee, by virtue of winning sis while losing only 
two. ascended from third to top of heap III National 
League game of Who's In First. Right on Braves' heels 
was renasrt nt Brooklyn, which won seven of nine, 
aided by lute-inning rallies, to climb within single 
game of leader St. Iaiuis, with t hrif-arid-four record 
on week, fell to third us Cincinnati moved up notch to 
fourth. Philadelphia plummeted ull the way from sec- 
ond lo fifth its renowned pitching utterly collaps'd. 

New York increased lead in American Ia-uguc dr 
spite playing several games with second-platoon infield 
to four and one half games over second-place Chicago. 
White Sox, despite fine one-hit ler by Dick Donovan, 


GOLF 

l.ionel Hebert, 29-yrar-old Louisiana pro who plays 
trumpet "to soothe my nerves." gained first big tour- 
nament win of csris'r, defeating Dow Finsterwuld 2-1 
for I'tiA Championship on Dayton's steamy Miami 
Valley course. Two spurts of birdies on last 18 ol 
36-hole final secured $8,000 first-prize money. 

BOATING 

"Legend." Charles t 'liman's 50-foot sloop, found fresh- 
ening winds til south after calm slowed 34-boat licet . 
crossed Diamond Head finish line in corrected time of 
II days. 41.41 'elapsed time 12 days, 7:47.6 1 to 
lake Ilm*t, Class B honors in 2,230-mile Los Angeles- 
Honolulu transpacific race, /.rgemf's log showed 2,407 
miles sailed due to devious voyage. Said Cllmun: "Wr 
went looking for fastest winds . . . not nm-essarily 
shortest course.” Other winners: Class A: .Vmii Surly; 
Class C: \>il« II: Class D: Allura. 

HORSE RACING 

Swoon's Son. K, (iny Drake’s magnificent 4-year-old 
son of The Doge, ignored burden of 132 pounds he 
spotted 10 opponents nine to 22 pounds , assumed 
rigorous command in backs! retch, pulled away handi- 
ly in final furlong while Jockey Dave Krb stowed his 
whip for threc-and-a-quurtrr-length victory in $58,000 
Kquipoiae Mile ut Arlington l'ark. Ray colt's earnings 
now stand at $665,350, ninth position on alltime 
money-winning list. 

Old Pueblo, given determined run by peripatetic 
Rddie Arcaro. won $87,400, six-furlong Starlet Stakiw 
for 2-year-olds at Hollywood Park through disquali- 
fication when Strong Ruler's number came down after 
stewards agreed cult hud swerved sharply in stretch 
lo cut off favored Fleet Nasrulluh. 

Round Table. Travis M. Kerr's smallish 3-year- 
old bay. won hia third stakes in us many weeks, tak- 
ing $115,400, mile-and-quarter Westerner at Holly- 
wood Park. Jockey Willie Shoemaker went to whip 
only thru times "to remind him to quit playing” > as 
colt crossed wire two lengths in front of Irisher. 

Leather Button. 2-year-old gelding ridden by Jack 
Skclly, was declared winner in $150,075. six-furlong 
Arlington Futurity after Kddie Arcaro had ridden 


Alhambra home first by four and a half lengths, only 
to lie disqualified because stablemnte Olymar inter- 
fered with Sir Ruler just past 16th pole, Crider Illinois 
tules, any horse owned wholly or in part by uwtter of 
disqualified mount is also ruled down. 

CYCLING 

Jacques Anquelil. 23-year-old "handsome and smil- 
ing urchangel of French rgelitme" with reputation lor 
speed on fiats, dernonst rutid he had stamina and craft 
to master alpine grades, during to zip downhill with 
debonair disregard for fatality, won 24-day, 2,800- 
milr Tour de France i which finished its grindini' run 
at Paris' Paredes Princes velodrome t with 14:56 advan- 
tage over Marcel Janssens <>r Belgium. 

BOXING 

Ror> Calhoun, brutish, fifth -ranked middleweight, 
bulled his way to decisive 10-round decision over Ger- 
minal Budarin, a gloriously mustachioed Fionehmun, 
at Syracuse when Ballarin decided to bounce rather 
than fight after first few rounds. 

Joc> Giardellu. left-hooking, third-tanked It! 
pounder, had difficult i«» coping with Chico Vej.e s 
elusive tactics in televised Ixiuisville bout, neverthe- 
liss received roundly hoot ml decision. 

AUTO RACING 

Stirling Moss became first British driver to win. I 
British-made vehicle to victory in Britain's major race 
— Grand Prix d’Kurope at Ainlrcc gunning his Van- 
wad across finish ahead of Luigi Musso's Ferrari. 
Race also mark'd first time since 1923 that British 
machine has won one of nine Grands Prix counting to- 
ward world championship- Said jubilant Moss, who 
toured 270 miles at 86.8 mph: "I have achieved my 
life's ambition.” 

MILEPOST 

honored Kdward B. laiwson. V.S. Ambassador to 
Israel, Algeron I. Nova award for distinguished serv 
ire to youth of Israel in field of sports, by C,S, com- 
mittee for Sports in Israel; at New Y’ork. 


focus on the deed . . . 



SCRAMBLING man. woman and child (with boost from papa t tumble 
after a foul ball off the hat of Chicago Cubs' Ernie Bunks at Kbbets 
Field. Man somehow beat out woman for ball, Dodgers beat Cubs 7 5. 



pondering buried lie on 17th green al PGA lourne) Pro idei 
Eisenhower's Gettysburg pro, Dick Slfichter. Rloichtcr hit ball twice 
on subsequent putt, reported second stroke which cost him hole, match. 
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baseball 

X-RAY 





« $ 



Marilynn Smith of 

W iohi t a, pret ty person- 
alitygirl of women golf 
pros, teamed with trav- 
eling roommate Fay 
('rocker of Uruguay to 
fire final round 6ti, over- 
come five-stroke deficit 
and win t he Homestead 
four-ball tournament. 
$1,500 purse, at Hot 
Springs, V’a. 


FOR THE RECORD 

ARCHERY 

(World Cha r . 

MRS. ROBERT 
Smother? Brevard, 

UNITEO SIATES, team title. 
AUTO RACING 

OR. LOUIS WINKLER. Bethlehem 
pair hill climb, measured mile in 
Corvette. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
BOATING 

MISS WAH00. driven by 


Pittsburgh and 0. 


.. Slovak. Seattle, 
i 2 000 points at 95.97 


, i Gold Cup i . . 
mph. Tahoe City, Calif 
(National APBA Hydroplane championships. Gunters- 
ville, Ala ) 

OR. F. C. MOORE. Miami 48-cubic inch title. 

B08 HAMILTON. Fort Lauderdale. Fla., 135-cubic 
inch title. 

RON MUNSON. Willow Grove, Pa.. 266-cubic-inch 

RAY GASNER, SL Petersburg, Fla., 226-cubic rich 
title. 

BOXING 

WILLIE PEP. 10-round decision over Manny Castro 
leatherweights. El Paso. 

GIL CADILll 10-round draw with PAUL JORGENSEN 
leatherweights. Port Arthur, lesas. 

BILLY HESTER, 9-round TKO over Ramon Fuentev 
middleweight? Sydney 

FRANKIE IPPOLITO 6 round TKO over Tommy Sa 
lem. lightweights. New York. 

GOLF 

HILLMAN ROBBINS JR.. Memphis. Colonial Invi- 
tation title 4 3 over Mason Rudolph Memphis 
MERIAM BAILEY Evanston III.. Women s Western 
Amateur championship. 2 1 over Ann Casey John- 
stone. Omaha 

SIAN LEONARD Vancouver Canadian PGA cham- 
pionship. with 210 lor 54 holes. Peterborough. Ont 

HARNESS RACING 

H00I SONG. $57,812 Yonkers Trot. 1 1 16 m by 
head in 2 16 15, Yonkers Raceway. Ralph Bald- 

HORSE RACING 

MONTAVAL $64,652 (In winner) King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth S„ 116-mil*, by head, Ascot. Fred 

WATER POLO 

OLYMPIC CLUB San Francisco. National Champion- 
ship with 164.7 goal average (3-1 record). Pelham 





the Brooklyn dodgers have won ninp out of 11 since the All-Star Game. Largely 
responsible for this surge are Duke Snider above, left), who during this period hit eight 
home runs, including the 300th of his career, and Gil Hodges, who just tied Rogers 
Hornsby’s N.L. lifetime record of 12 grand stammers and drove home his 1,000th run. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (7 14 to 7 20) 

Season 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 5-7 

Washington 5-3 

Cleveland 4-3 

Chicago. 3-4 

Bostoo , 3-4 

Detroit 3-4 

Baltimore 3-4 

Kansas City 3-5 


714 58-29 

.625 31-60 

.571 45 43 


Homers 

Week 




Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Coleman 381 Mantle 

Schull .360 lemon 

Wnodlmg 357 Woodlmg 
Esposito .300 Eo» 

Williams 611 Williams 

Tuttle .345 Kalme 

Goodman .435 Boyd 

Thompson .350 Lopez 


Mantle 24 Shanlz 
Siovers 22 Pascual 
Colavito 17 Wynn 
Dropo 10 Pierce 
Williams 27 Brewer 
Ma.well 19 Bunmng 
Trmndos 9 Loes 
Zernial 17 Trucks 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Brooklyn 7-1 

Milwaukee 5-2 

Cincinnati . 5-2 

Philadelphia 4-4 

Pittsburgh 4-4 

New York 3-4 

St. Louis 2-6 

Chicago 1-8 


50-37 

52-37 

49-40 

49-39 

34-56 

40-48 

49-38 

28-56 


Bouchee 

Thomas 

Mays 


.407 Hodges .304 

.462 Aaion .352 

.400 Crowe .313 

.385 Ashburn .287 

483 Groat .378 

.481 Mays .319 

393 Musial .344 


Crowe 

2 with 

Thomas 

Mays 

Musial 

Banks 


24 Newconibe 
29 Buhl 
21 Lawrence 

13 Santord 

14 Purkey 
16 Gomez 
21 lackson 
20 Drott 



HEROES AND GOATS 

THE SEASON (to July 20) 


RUNS PRODUCED 



tiers (AL) 
Home run 
tiers (Nl) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA (AL) 

ERA (Nl) 

Complete 
Games (AL) 
Complete 
Games (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team runs (NL) 
Teanrhils (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


BEST 

Williams. Bos .366 
Aaron. Mil 352 
Williams. Bos 27 
<1 per 10 AB> 
Aaron, Mil 29 
1 1 per 13 AB) 
Pierce. Chi 13-7 
Santord. Phil 12-3 
Bunmng. Det 2 31 
Drysdale, Bkn 3 00 
Podres Bkn 3.00 
Brewer, Bos 1 1 
(in 19 starts) 

Newcombe. Bkn II 

(in 19 starts) 
Kansas City 105 
Milwaukee 114 
Bos Ion 440 
Cincinnati 451 
Boston 803 
Pittsburgh 894 


WORST 

Runnels, Wash .222 
Zimmer. Bkn 216 

Aparicio. Chi 0 
(340 AB) 
Ashburn. Phil 0 
(355 AB) 

Slobbs, Wash 3 13 
Kline. Pitt 2-13 
Stobbs. Wash 7 07 
Klippstem. Cm 5.34 

Garcia. Clev 1 
(14 starts) 

Rush, Chi 1 
(15 starts) 
Baltimore 51 
Pittsburgh 54 
Detroit 336 
Chicago 358 
Kansas City 727 
Chicago 72) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle NY (.355) 
Mmoso. Chi ( 310) 
Sievers. Wash (.297) 
Jensen, Bos (.287) 
Skowron. NY (.330) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.352) 
Musial. St L (.344) . . 
Mays. NY (.319) 
Crowe. Cin (.313) 
Banks. Chi (.272) 


Teammates Total Runs 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY .312 Kasko St L 288 

Maris. Clev 10 Bouchee. Phil 13 

Mans Clev 36 Bouchee, Phil 52 

Fischer, Chi 3-4 Santord. Phil 12-3 
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COMING EVENTS 


July 26 through August 4 


particular 

drivers, 

particularly, 

need 



More and more owners of late- 
model, high-performance automo- 
biles are demanding what only 
Gabriel AjustOmatic shock absorb- 
ers offer: • Freedom to choose the 
exact ride you want — soft, normal 
or firm — to suit your driving habits 
• A new experience in superior 
stability, control and roadability. 

Gabriel AjustOmatics are stand- 
ard (export) or optional (domes- 
tic) on nine different makes of U. S. 
cars in 1957. Thousands of late- 
model sports cars, station wagons 
and other automobiles in use today 
attest their value. If you are dis- 
satisfied with the conventional 
controls supplied on your present 
car, switch over. Get the ride you 
want . . . get Gabriel AjustOmatics. 


abriel 


AJUSTOMATIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


FRIDAY 1 , JULY 26 
Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs Philadelphia Phillies. Chicago, 2.25 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Alex Mi left vs. Julio Mederos. heavyweights, 10 ids., 

• Washington. DC. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Show 

Soulhwesl Quarter Horse Show, Hollis, Okla. 
Swimming 

AAU Women's Senior Synchronized Swimming Nalional 
Championships. Oakland. Calil (through July 28). 
Cuyahoga Falls Invitational Open & Age Group Swimming 
Championships and AAU Men's 400-meter Frecslyle Na- 
tional Championships, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (Ihiough 
July 28). 

SATURDAY, JULY 27 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race Winston-Salem N.C. 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race, San Jose, Calit. 

Baseball 

■ Old Timers Day. New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers. 
New York, 1 45 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs. New York Giants. Milwaukee. 2:25 
p.m. (NBC). 

• Cincinnati Redlegs vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, Cincinnati. 2 25 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Bridge Tournament 

Summer National Tournament, Pittsburgh (through Aug. 

4). 

Dog Show 

Lackawanna Kennel Club Dog Show. Scranton, Pa. 

Horse Racing 

• Arlington Handicap, $100,000. 3-yt.-olds & up, l*/l» m. 
(turl course), Arlington Park. III.. 6 15 p.m. (NBC) 
Arlington Lassie, $50,000, 2-yr. -old fillies, 6 I., Arling- 
ton Park, III. 

• The Monmouth Oaks, $50,000. 3-yr-old fillies, lVi m., 
Monmouth Park, N.J., 5.30 p.m. (NBC). 

• Dwyer Handicap. $40,000, 3-yr. -olds, 1M« m., Belmont 
Park. NY. 5,05 p.m. (NBC) 

AAU Jumor^Women's 100-meter Breaststroke National 
Championships. Richmond. Va. 

Masters Roundrobin Tournament. Los Angeles (through 
Aug. 4). 

Track & Field 

South Atlantic Assn Women's Championships. Baltimore. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31 
Baseball 

• Buslon Red Sox vs. Detroit Tigers. Boston. 1:55 p m. 
(Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Gaspar Ortega vs. Kid Gavilan. welterweights, 10 ids., 
Miami Beach. Fla., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Top Flight Handicap. $25,000. 3-yr. -olds 8 up (fillies & 
mares), 1 '/is m.. Belmont Park, N Y. 

The Sorority, $20,000, 2-yr. -old fillies. 6 I. Monmouth 
Park. N I 

George Wool! Memorial $15,000, 2-yr.-olds, 6 I , Wash- 
ington Park. III. 

Junior Miss Stakes $10 000. 2-yr -old fillies, nonwinners, 
6 I . Del Mar Calil. 

(Trotters) 

Empire State Trotting Classic, $20,000, Saratoga Springs, 
N Y 

Rodeo 

Nebraska's Big Rodeo. $9,200. Burwell, Neb. (through 
Aug. 3). 

Central Wyoming Night Rodeo. $6,800, Casper. Wyo. 
(through Aug 1) 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 
Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs Brooklyn Dodgers. Chicago. 2.25 p m, 
(Mutual). 

Boating 

New York Yacht Club Cruise, Greenwich, Conn, to New- 
port. R.l. (through Aug. 10) 

Boxing 

International Great Northwestern Diamond Belt AAU 
Boxing Championships, Seattle (through Aug. 3). 

Fishing 

Port Isabel International Fishing Tournament, Port Isa- 
bel. Texas (through Aug. 4). 

Golf 

Tam O'Shanlcr All-Amencap Championship, Niles, III. 
(through Aug. 4). 

Horse Racing 

(T rollers) 

Empire State Pacing Classic. $20,000. Vernon, N Y 

Horse Show 

Henry County Horse Show, Martinsville, Va. (through 
Aug. 3). 

Swimming 

Nalional Men s Senior AAU Swimming Championships, 
Philadelphia (through Aug. 4). 


SUNDAY, JULY 28 
Auto Racing 

New England Regional Championship Sporls Car Races, 
Lime Rock, Conn. 

Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers, New York, 2pm 
(Mutual). 

Boating 

Flight of the Snowbirds Regalia. Balboa, Calil. 

Dog Show 

Newton Kennel Club Oog Show. Newton, N J 

Santa Barbara Kennel Club Dog Show, Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 

MONDAY, JULY 29 
Baseball 

• Boston Red Sox vs Cleveland Indians, Boston, 1 :55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boxing 

■ Floyd Patterson vs. Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, heavy- 

• weigni title. IStds.. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC'). 

■ Irish Jay Anderson vs Joe Baglio, middleweight, 10rds., 
St. Nick's. New York, 10:30 p.m. (DuMont). 

Golf 

U S Public Links Goll Championship, Hershey. Pa. 
(through Aug. 3). 

Horse Racing 

(T rotters) 

New England Pacing Derby, $10,000, Foxboto, Mass. 

Horse Show 

Dayton Horse Show, Dayton (through Aug. 3). 

Southeastern-Northeastern Boys Invitational All-Star 
Match. Weston. Mass. 

USLTA Junior & Boys National Championships, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich (through Aug. 4). 

USLTA Girls National Championships, Chicago (through 
Aug. 4). 

Ninth Annual National Public Parks Junior Tennis Tour- 
nament, Los Angeles (through Aug 4). 

TUESDAY, JULY 30 
Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Kansas City Athlelics, New York, 
I 55 p in. (Mutual). 

Horse Racing 

Narragansett Nursery Stakes, $15,000, 2-yr. -olds, 5)$ t., 
Narragansett Park, R.l. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2 
Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Chicago. 2.25 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boating 

Seattle Seafair and Gold Cup Race, Seattle (through 
Aug. 11). 

Pacific Coast 8 Southern California Yachting Assn. 
Regatta. Balboa. Calil. (through Aug 4). 

Boxing 

■ Bobby Boyd vs. Willie Vaughn, middleweights 10 rds.. 

• St Nick's. New York, 10 p.m (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

Midsummer Hurdle Handicap. $20,000 Invitational, 
2 m.. Monmouth Park, N.J. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 3 
Auto Racing 

National SCCA Race. Danville, Va. (through Aug. 4). 


Baseball 

■ New York Yankees 
1 45 p.m (CBS) 

■ Milwaukee Braves 
2:25 p m. (NBC). 

• Boston Red Sox vs 
p.m. (Mutual). 


vs. Cleveland Indians, New York, 
vs. Brooklyn Dodgers, Milwaukee, 
. Chicago White Sox, Boston, 1:55 


Booting 

National Inboard Hydroplane Championships (136 8 
280 hydroplanes). Cambridge, Md. 

Horse Racing 

• Brooklyn Handicap. $50,000 . 3-yr -olds 8 up, V'As 
m . Belmont Park, N Y.. 4 30 p.m. (CBS). 

Sheridan Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr. -olds. I m . Wash- 
ington Park. III. 

Choice Stakes, $25,000. 3-yr. -olds, l!4r m.. Monmouth 
Park. N.J. 

San Diego Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr. -olds 8 up, 1 'At 
m . Del Mar. Calif. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race Watkins Glen, N Y. 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Bremerton. Wash. 
Grand Ptix of Germany, Nurburgring, Germany. 

Baseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Cleveland Indians, New York, 
2 p.m. (Mutual). 

Swimming 

■ National AAU Men's Swimming 8 Diving Championships, 
final day. Philadelphia. 3 p.m. (CBS). 

*See local listing. 


■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO ALL T IMES E O T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


SO »eason opens 
SC season closes 

l> miter dirty, roily 
N water 
normal height 


SH slightly high 
H high 
VH rery high 
M water muddy 
L low 


K rising 
WT50 water 50° 
FG fishing good 
I'K fishing fair 


FP fishing poor 
OG outlook good 
OVG outlook very good 
OF outlook fair 
OP outlook poor 


TROUT: idaho: Golden trout beginning to hit 
at Terrare Lakes in Big Horn crags. Goldens 
seem to be averaging one pound with a smatter- 
ing of 2-pounders. Trout also rising to dry flies 
in Copper Basin and Seven Devils lakes, but 
roads to latter are in very gummy shape and a 
jeep is required. FVG at headwaters of St, Jo. 
Coeur d'Alene and Moyie rivers. Secesh River 
a late starter but now producing, as is upper 
Lemhi, particularly in late evening on Grey 
Hackles. Headwaters of the Salmon in Stanley 
Basin area gin-clear and a real challenge for the 
fly-fishing expert. Trout arc restive, and larger 
ones are camped underneath the overhang of 
hanks. OVG generally tor fly-angling throughout 
state, but mosquitoes are thick and bug dope 
is recommended. 

Nictv MEXICO: FVG for browns and rainbows at 
El Vado, Trout and Canjilon lakes, Los Pinos 
and Canones. First-rank streams are the Chama 
and Brazos, not so much for size of trout they 
are producing. Our spy reports largest taken 
last week were a mere 'l 8 to 20 inches, but al- 
most everyone is taking limit; OVG. 

Montana: All Montana rivers now N and C, 
with the Yellowstone in prime fly-fishing con- 
dition. Ft; on the Madison, but slowing as 
salmon fly hatch peters out. By and large Mon- 
tana OG and improving. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK: FG on Slough 
Creek. Fire Hole River slower due to warm 
weather. 

OREGON: FVG for fly-fishermen on the Des- 
chutea River below Bend. Water conditions 
are I. and C and evening efforts producing large 
browns on No. 14 Grey Sedge and bucktail 
Caddis flies. Many larger lakes now open, but a 
hike in to the smaller lakes offers more brook- 
trout rewards. Parmachenee Belle. Silver Doc- 
tor. Montreal and Spruce fly patterns all func- 
tioning to advantage. OG also in the high Cas- 
cade lakes, but here again bug dope is indis- 
pensable. 

CALIFORNIA: FVG on Feather and Pit rivers on 
east slope Of Sierra. Owens above Benton's 
Crossing excellent for large browns, with Ginger 
Quills and CJuill Gordons most effective fly am- 
munition. \ osemite Park in the back country 
is near its peak and OVG. 

NEW Hampshire: FG on all ponds and streams 
north of White Mountains, out the gem of the 
moment is Back Lake near Pittsburg. Wander- 
ing courier. however, maintains that best Ashing 
for those who will walk is in the many small 
ponds throughout northern sector of state. Rec- 
ommended procedure is to consult local game 
warden or buy a topographical map and start 
hoofing. Distance from roads is rarely over three 
miles, and the hike is more than worthwhile. 

SWORDFISH: NEW YORK: 

of Southampton and Great Neck with her boat 
Piprdream II is rapidly developing into 
East's pre-eminent bruadbill angler. Already 
this summer off Shinnecock Inlet she bad boated 
swordfish of 318 and 363 pounds and last week 
added a third. It scaled 554 pounds and it took 
Mrs. Doyle four hours and 20 minutes to estab- 
lish her authority. Since we know of one angler 
of undisputed skill who fished five full seasons 
before landing his first broudbill, Mrs. Doyle's 
accomplishments with this most wary of all 
big-game fish are hard to overrrate. The male 
angling contingent, however, is laboring might- 
ily, and last week, also off Shinnecock. Steve 
Skurka of College Point. New York thrashed 


a 367-pound swordfish in one hour and 20 min- 
utes on 39-thread from the charter boat 
skippered by Captain Al Yeltman of Hampton 
Bays. Also last week Harry Carter of Hampton 
Bays tranquilized a 297-pounder on 24-thread 
while his I I -year-old son handled the boat. 
From all indications this should be one of best 
broadbill seasons in the Shinnecock-Montauk 


BLUEFIN TUNA: NEW YORK: Giant bluefins 
once again congregating at Shark Ledge, south- 
east of Block Island; and last week trolling Rim- 
ini style. Eugene T. Turney Jr. of Bayside. 
Long Island snagged a 598-pound fish from 
Captain George Potts's charter boat ffluefin 
which operates out of Montauk; OVG if thp 
present trend continues. 

nova st'OTlA : Numerous giants are being seen 
in Wedgeport area, and one was hooked and lost 
last week by Willie LeBlanc of Wedgeport. 
This is encouraging news for recently tuna- 
barren Wedgeport but. unless substantial rod 
and reel catches are made in near fut ure. Wedge- 
port may have to endure another poor season. 
Massachusetts: Cape Cod Bay and Motiomoy 
area on south shore enjoying heavy run of 
school fish in 100-pound class and OVG. Cape 
Cod Bay also stuffed with giants but as usual 
they are regrettably disdainful. 

STRIPED BASS: MASSACHUSETTS: FP in gen- 
eral. hut a few large bass were taken last week 
at Highlund Light near Truro with a 53* ± -pound 
striper taking honors for Ed Allard of Wethers- 
field, Conn. Allard used a jointed eel plug. 
North Cape shore evidently thick with both 
bass anil bait, but a stiff easterly is needed to 
start them moving and put them in a feeding 
frame of mind. 

NEW jersey: FP but some fish being taken 
from jetties at night around Asbury Park. Deal 
and Long Branch. Rigged eels seem effective. 
ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW BRUNSWICK: 
FG OG on province rivers, although W slightly 
H. The Miramichi is Iront runner, particularly 
for grilse, hut last week Mrs. Douglas Weld of 
Toronto killed a lusty 14-pound salmon from 
the Red Bank Lodge pool on the Restigouehe. 
MAINE: Conditions excellent, OVG while run 
still on the neglected Machias. Agent trav- 
ersed seven miles of stream, saw no anglers. 
Fishery personnel have allowed 283 salmon 
through traps, and to date only 14 have been 
taken from this rich water. 
nova SCOTIA: Light rains improved angling in 
provincial rivers last week, with a total kill of 
56 salmon reported. As usual the Medway led 
the pack with 31 fish, hut rivers are still I. and 
most salmon are languishing in estuaries wait- 
ing for higher water so they can move upstream. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



jVfever 
carry 
more 
cash 
-than 
you 
can 
afford, 
f o lose 

For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on . . . 


AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

• Huy them at your hank, at Rail- 
way Kxpress and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only 1' , . 


when you buy t 


-—T", +.((11)000 000 

ran tfyrrss C ompanij^ 

jl hi .1 



. sign as you spend them, 
matching signatures are 
nly identification you need. 
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HOW DOES IT 
COMPARE 
WITH A 



You hear that question all over the 
place. More and more, all the time. 

Why?— because every golfer knows 
that the real quality of a ball shows 
up on the golf course, and based on 
performance in actual play Titleist has 
become the standard by which all other 
balls are judged. 

That is why the Titleist is still the 
top heavy favorite with week-end golfers 
and tournament stars alike. 

Ask your own pro about Titleist. 
Ask him, too, about Acushnct gloves, 
putters and head covers. 

ACUSHNET 

ffOlf B/UIS , 

Sold the World Over Through 

Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O N the second day of this year’s National Open at 
Inverness, Ben Hogan, in the unfamiliar role of specta- 
tor, walked over the course watching his old friends in ac- 
tion. Numerous well-wishers came to express regret, which 
everyone in golf shared, over the ailment which the day be- 
fore had caused his with- 
drawal from the tourna- 
ment. Many also took 
the occasion to comment 
on Hogan’s recent series 
in this magazine. 

One of Ben’s fans was 
a sprightly little lady 
whose white hair was al- 
most the only sign that 
she was well on in her 
60s. 

“Mr. Hogan, ’’she said, 

“I've been following your 
instructions and you tell 
me to hold my left arm 
so that the hollow at the 
elbow joint points to the 
sky.’’ She placed a fore- 
finger on the critical spot. 

“But I can’t hit good shots that way, and I don’t feel 
comfortable. Am I doing it right, or,” she gave him a twin- 
kling smile, “have you got it wrong?” 

“Well, let’s see how you do it,” Ben said. She grasped an 
imaginary club and took her stance. "Ah,” said Hogan, 
“Your elbow is fine. The trouble’s here.” So saying, he 
turned her wrist inward about one-half an inch. 

“Thank you very much,” said the little lady with the 
white hair. “I see I’ll have to study my lessons harder.” 

There’s no way of knowing exactly how many golfers have 
been studying their lessons hard since the first installment 
of Hogan’s Modern Fundamentals of Golf appeared in SPORTS 
Illustrated last March. What is known, however, is that 
a larger number than ever before have settled down to improv- 
ing their game under the guidance of one instructor. Hogan’s 
lessons possess the rare quality of keeping them at it. The 
flood of requests for extra copies of the series almost imme- 
diately exhausted Sports Illustrated's supply. 

The decision to gather the five lessons into one book has 
occasioned an unprecedented event in publishing: its pub- 
lisher, A. S. Barnes & Co., tells us that the first printing of 
200,000 copies is the largest for any sports book ever. 

Chances are that your bookseller has it in stock now. If 
not, just write to Book Department, Sports Illustrated, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 



Ben Hogan 


Five Lessons 
The Modern 
Fundamentals , 
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Men on the 


go . . . go for 


Jockey undershirt 


>ad* only by 


Jockey undershirt is basic to that wcll-ilressed feeling. Quality compan- 
ion to the world famous Jockey lowers. Smooth, trim, and comfortable. 

Jockey undershirt is contour tailored for a lasting figure fit. Carefully 
cut longer in back, shorter in front to stay tucked in without bulkiness. 

Jockey u ndershirt is made for all men and boys. At good stores in combed 
cotton, mesh, Durene or luxury Mereelin* (Egyptian cotton and linen). 



twn the world over by this symbol Ca&O Coopor's 

uwi: Canada: J. R. Moodie Company, limited: t 
* Scott: Now Zealand: lane. Walker. Rudkin; SwIUorl 
Idea, Ego; Italy: Sacit; Denmark: Taco; Soutn Africa: Nir 
er's Erbon: Ireland: Dublin Shirt & Collar Company: Moilco 


Incorporated— Kenosha. WIs. licensees and 
ustralla: Speedo Knitting Mills; British Islet: 
ind: Vollmoeller; France: Vordler; Colombia: 
an i Latter; Germany: Volma; Austria: Josal 
Rinbros. S.A.: Veneruela; IIRM: Spain: Norva. 
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MON 


THEY 

FACE 

THE 

RACE 

The pennant merry-go-round was so 
wild last week, N.L. managers could 
hardly keep up with their emotions 

N obody can remember when there were five 
clubs so intertwined in a pennant race as they 
are in the National League. The race had no 
wilder week than the last one, when the quintet 
was so closely bunched that the Phillies, in first 
on Monday, were in fifth by Friday. The faces 
on the right portray the oscillating moods of 
exhilaration or despair or a mixture of both 
emotions which gripped the five managers as the 
week proceeded on its willful course. Only an 
occasional smile cracks the tense features of Fred 
Hutchinson. The usually chipper Birdie Tebbetts 
looks downcast much of the time. Taciturn Walt 
Alston’s beaming face is topped only by the 
wide Irish grin of Fred Haney. The joy of soft- 
spoken Mayo Smith quickly fades as his Kids 
seem to falter. The pictures here suit the vary- 
ing moods of these men at the end of each day’s 
ups or downs. The various remarks attributed to 
them are no less revealing for being imaginary. 



place. gloats Smith. It’s 
been such a long time. 



Phils, growls Hutch. It 
was nice to be up there. 



What happened, Haney 
wonders. We can't, he 
as bad as we've looked. 



Wow! Twenty runs and 
nine in one inning. Walt 
Alston is a new man. 



A day off can’t hurt us 
after losing seven out of 
nine— Birdie Tebbetts. 


TUE 



That Pafko. Without his 
catch, maybe we win 
but we are still ahead. 



We can't beat the Dodg- 
ers either. Oh, my ooor 
baby bonus brothers. 



When Spahn is on. it's 
easy. This club showed 
me how it can rebound. 



Five in a row since the 
All-Star Game and 
Snider's hitting again. 



Robinson gets beaned, 
even the Giants are 
stilling my big sluggers. 
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WED 



Win one. you're back 
in first. Sam Jones sure 
whiffed those Bums. 



Aaron's hurt, hut we 
win easy. Only one per- 
centage point out now. 



Robin Roberts gets 
thrown out of there 
and we get into third. 



Snider's the key to our 
club right now. Because 
he didn't hit. we lose. 



Who misses Klu? Crowe 
knocked in four runs. 
That's more like it. 







THU FRI SAT 


We climbed into first 
without four regulars. 
Wait till we re 100%. 


Who needs regulars? 
Old Pafko fills in and 
he gets all of the runs. 


The Dodgers aren’t the 
only ones who can rally 
in the ninth. We do too. 


Lane wanted Mizell out 
of there. Perhaps hr 
could get Hodges out. 


Those Snider home runs 
look pretty. Two games 
from the Cubs do, too. 


Wouldn't it be fine to 
play the Cubs every 
day? They're nice fellas. 


What's seven against us 
in the ninth, the way 
we're hitting 'em now. 


Those Pirates not only 
beat Von but shut us 
out. It's humiliating. 


Eighteen hits today. 
Lane can't have any 
complaints this time. 


Three in a row to the 
Braves. How low can 
we drop in this race? 


My boys are hitting 
home runs again. All's 
right with the world. 


So this is how Hutch 
felt. Should've yanked 
Gross with Lopata up. 


Lopata pinch-hits a big 
homer in the ninth and 
so we finally win one. 


SUN 



Another late rally earned 
us a split and kept us 
up there in first place. 



Cubs aren’t as nice as I 
thought. Why. we could 
only win one from them. 



Blasingame gets us one 
— without the curfew 
you'd see a bigger grin. 



Well, we got rid of the 
Phils. Now we're all set 
for a real big homestand. 



This is really the end. 
What could I have done 
to deserve such a week? 


JULY 29, 1957 
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FOUR OF THEM 


T *he six straining runners at the 

top of this page (there are really 
seven) are Mike Blagrove, an English- 
man; Stanislav Jungwirth, a Czech; 
Derek Ibbotson, English; Ron Delany, 
Irish; (Stefan Lewandowski, a Pole, is 
hidden behind Delany); Alan Gordon 
and Ken Wood, both English. Four of 
them, Ibbotson, Delany, Jungwirth 
and Wood, made track history at 
White City, London last week in this 
one race by running the mile in under 
four minutes: the first time so many 
had run so fast. Ibbotson, in winning, 
set a new world record of 3:57.2, almost 
a second faster than John Landy’s 
1954 mark. The quartet increased to 
15 the membership of the exclusive 
four-minute-mile club. 

A few hours before, Ibbotson, 25, an 
electrical engineer from Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, had stepped off a train from 
the north of England. He went to a 
hotel to get some sleep, warning his 
friends: "It's going to be very interest- 
ing tonight. I think the time will be 
3:50-something.” 

It was the first day of a two-day 
international track and field meet be- 
tween London and New York, but the 
international invitation mile race was 
a strong cofeature which completely 
overshadowed the intercity contest. 

As the big stadium clock showed 
around 8 p.m., the runners in the invi- 
tation mile came up to the line. Ath- 
letes on the green center field stopped 
warming up. Everybody tensed, and 
then the field was off. 

“It’s fantastic,” gulped a spectator, 
as chunky Mike Blagrove led the pack 


in what looked like a sprint to an 
astonishing first-quarter time of 55.3 
seconds. "When I heard the time at 
the quarter-mile,” said Ibbotson later, 
"I felt sick, but I was all right by the 
half-mile.” And there they whipped 
past the post in 1:55.8; Blagrove still 
first, then Jungwirth, Ibbotson, De- 
lany, Wood, Lewandowski, Gordon. 
Entering the backstretch on the third 
lap, Blagrove had to drop behind and 
finally out of the race altogether. He 
had done his part. At Ibbotson’s re- 
quest he had run a searing first two 
laps. 

Jungwirth, renowned for his pace 
setting, reluctantly took over and, at 
the end of the third lap, the time was 
exactly three minutes. Ominously the 
bell clanged for the runners. 

SHIFTING INTO HIGH 

Ibbotson was so confident that al- 
most at the very beginning of the back- 
stretch he seemed to change gear. He 
caught Jungwirth and then sped round 
the last bend. Delany, badly posi- 
tioned, had come rushing up with his 
expected finishing burst, but at the 
tape he was second, about 10 yards 
behind Ibbotson. 

The first four runners crossed the 
finish line in under four minutes, for 
the first time ever (it was at the White 
City in 1955 that Laszlo Tabori, Chris 
Chataway and Brian Hewson had all 
beaten four minutes in the same race). 

Derek Ibbotson seemed far from ex- 
haustion. Triumphantly, his arms held 
high, he ran a lap of honor before the 
delirious crowd. He drank a pint of 


milk and then came off the center field. 
“I wanted a fast time because the only 
way to beat Delany is to run fast, 
since he’s a fast finisher,” he said. 

Delany, utterly spent, had to be 
helped from the track by members of 
the New York team, who had believed 
him “unbeatable.” Barely recovered, 
the Irishman explained: "If I’d been 
better placed, I might have caught 
Ibbotson. I felt fine until I saw I 
couldn’t catch up. It was a fabulous 
race, a pleasure to run in. I shall dream 
about it for years.” 

New York won the anticlimactic 
match against London by 94 points to 
61. But the meet was Ibbotson ’s. A 
gay, unassuming type, he was a com- 
parative unknown in British athletics 
until 1955. Last year he ran his first 
sub-four-minute mile (3:59.4) and won 
a bronze medal in the Melbourne 5,000 
meters. On June 15 this year the 
Yorkshireman broke four minutes 
again with a 3:58.4 at Glasgow. 

After his record-breaking race and 
his milk, Ibbotson gulped down several 
glasses of champagne with admirers in 
the restaurant overlooking the track 
and then had a dizzy time in the show- 
er room searching on his hands and 
knees for his soap. Just before mid- 
night, he boarded a train with his wife 
(who has broken five minutes for the 
mile) and his baby daughter. The train 
was going to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where Ibbotson was running the fol- 
lowing day in a two-mile handicap 
race. Gasped a popeyed reporter: ‘‘The 
man’s a railway train himself.” 

—John Lovesby 
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MADE HISTORY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MOORE 



the moment itself: Ibbotson bursts over the 
line carrying with him new world mark for the mile. 


the moment after.- Delany, completely spent, is helped by Charlie Jen- 
kins and Aubrey Lewis, while Ibbotson trots gaily off for some post race milk. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


STONEHAM SAYS SOME OF IT • BASEBALL MOVES IN ON 
THE STOCK MARKET • PERFIDIOUS PUTTER • RETURN 
OF AN ELOCUTIONIST • A RIFLE IS A GIRL'S BEST FRIEND 


LET THERE BE MORE LIGHT 

tt is Sports Illustrated’s business 

to be concerned with baseball. Even 
more, however, it is our pleasure to be 
concerned with baseball, for we are 
fans, too. Last week, like several mil- 
lion other fans across the country, we 
became completely fed up with all the 
gobbledygook about franchise shifts 
and suggested it was perhaps high time 
that the paying public was let in on 
the secret (E&D, July 22). 

The request was aimed at Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick and the two 
semitransient club owners, Walter 
O'Malley of the Dodgers and Horace 
Stoneham of the Giants. The day our 
magazine hit the newsstands, we re- 
ceived an answer— but not from Mr. 
Frick, who might be expected to be the 
spokesman in this matter, or even 
from Mr. O’Malley, who had done 
most of the talking, without really say- 
ing very much, up to that time. It 
came instead from Horace Stoneham. 
Not a very complete answer, true, but 
at least something. 

In a news conference Mr. Stoneham 
said that he would (a) recommend to 
his board of directors (Stoneham and 
his sister, Mrs. Charles F. Aufderhar, 
own approximately 60% of the stock) 
that 1957 be the Giants’ last year at 
the Polo Grounds, (b) “consider” a 
proposition to keep the Giants in New 
York by moving several miles east if 
the city would build them a ball park 
in the Baychester area and permit the 
Giants to play there at a “reasonable 
rental,” (c) as an alternative to this, 
recommend moving into Yankee Sta- 
dium, "but certainly not under the 
terms I have read about,” and (d) 
recommend to his board of directors 
that the Giants move away from New 
York completely, to San Francisco, if 
that city offered a “suitable proposal.” 

Mr. Stoneham also said, among oth- 
er things, that the Giants had to get 
away from the Polo Grounds because 


of inadequate transportation and park- 
ing facilities, and that a Skiatron pay- 
as-you -watch West Coast television 
contract had nothing to do with it. He 
also said that he didn’t believe New 
York City was going to build him an- 
other ball park; that he was not inter- 
ested in Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses’ proposed Flushing Meadows 
site (SI, July 22); that the moving of 
his ball club was not in any way con- 
tingent upon the Dodgers also moving 
to Los Angeles; and that he had not 
really heard anything from San Fran- 
cisco interests since May 12. 

All this as an owner. Speaking strict- 
ly as a fan— and there is no bigger 
baseball fan among major league club 
owners than Horace Stoneham— he 
said quite simply : “I believe the Giants 
will move to San Francisco.” It was 
probably the most important thing he 
said. 

The press conference admittedly 
cast a certain amount of light on a 
subject which could stand a great deal 


more. But Mr. Stoneham, having 
spoken, refused to speak further. 

"He doesn’t want to say any more,” 
said a Giant official, "until he has 
something more to say.” An admirable 
policy, to be sure, but had Mr. Stone- 
ham really said all there was to say? 

Why, for example, did he even bring 
up the subject of a city-built ball park 
in Baychester if he is so sure the city 
won't build it? 

Why not Flushing Meadows? 

Why, if the move to Yankee Stadi- 
um really is a serious alternative, has 
he only read about the terms? Why 
not pick up the phone, call Dan Top- 
ping and ask the Yankee owner about 
terms firsthand? 

Why is Skiatron’s closed-circuit set- 
up not a prime consideration, partic- 
ularly in view of reports that each 
game broadcast via Skiatron will gross 
$125,000 from an audience of 400,000 
to 500,000? The Giants receive $500,- 
000 annually from their present TV 
contract. 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Nobody Up There Likes Him 

Dick Stuart, the prideful young man who thought hitting homers was the raison 
d’tlre of baseball (SI, April 22), -said when sent down to Class A Lincoln: “Pitts- 
burgh didn’t like me, Hollywood didn’t like me, Atlanta didn’t like me, my wife 
didn't like me (she divorced me), but Lincoln likes me”— found out otherwise. 
Lincoln benched him last week. 

• Hot Summer, Leo? 

Leo Hirschfield, whose Athletic Publications, Inc. quotes odds on various sporting 
events (SI, Oct. 1, ’56), has moved the store from Minneapolis, where a grand jury 
has been investigating gambling, to Davenport, Iowa. Iowa's attorney general 
went over Hirsch field’s handouts, found they didn’t violate any state laws. 

• To France, To France 

English Channel swimmers are out practicing for the grandiose assault on the chilly 
strait Aug. 20 (providing tides are favorable), and trophy worth $2,940 to the first 
greasy body to touch France. Oldest aspirant is Scottish grandfather Ned Barnie, 
61, who nips whisky in mid-channel: “That's to keep me warm inside.” 

•Tragedy at 46 

It was the hottest day of the year in New York (93.9°), and R. Philip Hanna, 46, 
radio singer and former national senior tennis Champion, had just been defeated 
in the Eastern Senior Clay Courts championships. Dressing for a doubles match, 
he complained of a stitch in his side. Moments later Hanna died. 
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And why, if San Francisco really is 
the promised land, has his entire con- 
tact with that city in a period of over 
two months been one letter containing 
a map? And did the map say anything 
about the San Francisco weather? 

At week's end Mr. Stoneham still 
had nothing more to say, although he 
had talked by phone with Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco. 
By phone, mind you, although Mr. 
Christopher was in New York on his 
way to a convention at Atlantic City. 

It was hoped that soon Mr. Stone- 
ham would have something further to 
say. If not, at least he had told the 
fans something, which was more than 
could be said for Mr. Frick or Mr. 
O'Malley. 


DODGERS IN WALL STREET 
CONT. 

rpuF. stock of Skiatron, the pay tele- 
vision system involved in the pro- 
posed transfer of the Dodgers and the 
Giants to the West Coast, has been 
rising and falling so violently it arouses 
some speculation as to what the stock 
will do when the teams actually move 
and begin to play ball. Skiatron 
jumped from 3}^ to 9 while the move 
was being discussed. On one hectic 
trading day, it climbed briefly to $10 
a share. The mayor of San Francisco 
started the boom two months ago 
when he disclosed that Skiatron had 
signed a $2 million contract with the 
Dodgers for closed-circuit, pay-televi- 
sion broadcasts of their Los Angeles 
games (SI, July 15). And it was Mayor 
George Christopher who started a re- 
versal of this happy trend at the begin- 
ning of last week by disclosing ruefully 
that it would cost between $30 and 
$60 million to install the necessary ca- 
bles in the San Francisco area. Day by 
day, every time someone opened his 
yap about the impending move, there 
was activity in the old stock exchange 
bull pen. At the end of Skiatron’s bad 
week, its stock was back to $7.75. 

What, an economist might ask, will 
the investor do when the Dodgers and 
Giants are actually playing in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Will Skiatron 
Electronics and Television Inc. par 
$2.50 go over $10 if Gil Hodges hits 
a homer out of that dream park in 
Chavez Ravine? And fall if he strikes 
out? Somehow, Walter O’Malley and 
Horace Stoneham do not appear to be 
cut out for the roles of Daniel Drew 
and Jim Fisk struggling for control of 
the Erie, but even the robber barons 
of pre-SEC days could hardly hope for 
a more inviting prospect than one in 



LOOK OUT BELOW! 


If a squid makes a bid, 

Use a chop to the ventricle; 

If an octopus grabs you. 

Tickle his tentacle. 

(But don't mix them up — 
They’re almost identical.) 

—Jack Mendelsohn 


which batting averages and Dow-Jones 
averages had gotten mixed up, and 
stocks rose and fell with every pitch. 

PUTT AND TAKE 

T'yANTE Magnani, who once played 
halfback for the Chicago Bears and 
the Los Angeles Rams, gobbled trp 
what sounded like a cinch of a bet at 
San Francisco’s Green Hills golf club. 
A 10-handicapper offered to put Mag- 
nani’s ball on every green in par (i.e., 
one on a par 3, two on a par 4 and three 
on a par 5) while he played his own ball 
from tee to cup. All Magnani had to 
do was hole out in an average of two 
putts to shoot par golf. But Magnani 
lost to the 10-handicapper’s 83. On 
each hole Magnani’s ball was placed at 
some extreme corner of the green with 
seemingly oceans of undulating green 
between him and the flagstick. By the 
time the round was over he had taken 
15 three-putt greens, one four-putt, 
one two-putt and a 45-foot one-putt 
green for a total of 52 putts and an 88. 

WAR ON THE GATOR 

fTiHE Florida alligator, long a tour- 
■*- ist attraction regarded without re- 
pugnance, if not with affection, has 
suddenly become a hateful creature. 

The death of a 9-year-old boy named 
Alan Rice of Eau Gallie, an East Coast 
town about 90 miles south of Daytona 
Beach, has been definitely traced to 
an 11-foot gator which was captured 
and promptly killed. 

In the first bitter outcry, the Orlando 
Sentinel editorialized: 

“The alligator, an ugly and vicious 


remnant of prehistoric days, has been 
getting protection from sentimental 
sportsmen long enough. . . . Gators 
are killers, serve no known useful pur- 
pose other than tourist lure and souve- 
nirs. . . . It’s a wonder many young- 
sters haven’t been killed by gators in 
years past. Certainly Florida doesn’t 
need killers as an attraction for tour- 
ists. Death to the gators!” 

Later, experts pointed out that alli- 
gator attacks are extremely rare, fatal- 
ities almost unknown. Earl Frye, as- 
sistant director of the state’s Fish and 
Game Commission, said: 

“We feel the alligator is an interest- 
ing part of nature’s scheme of things 
down here and should be preserved. 
They feed on rough fish which are de- 
structive to game fish. They help con- 
trol the turtle population; during the 
dry season in remote sections of the 
Everglades gator holes are the only 
source of water for wildlife. Gators are 
only dangerous when they are no long- 
er afraid of man. When they become 
too populous or bold around residen- 
tial areas, naturally we think they 
should be removed to remote sections. 
I think most sportsmen would disa- 
gree with the Orlando Sentinel’s hys- 
terical demands for extermination.” 

Nevertheless, the Fish and Game 
Commission voted unanimously to re- 
move protection for gators over 6 feet 
long in all parts of Orange, Osceola, 
Seminole and Brevard counties except 
in the St. Johns River and its tribu- 
taries. 

It was not a war of extermination, 
but it was a war that would result in 
the immediate killing of two to three 
hundred gators. And henceforth, no 
man was likely to have to answer to 
the law for killing any alligator. He 
need only say he had been attacked. 

THE ELABORATOR 

TTARRY Balogh is a neat, dignified 
man who parts his hair precisely in 
the middle and his infinitives the same 
way. His speech is a blend of Lower 
East Side and old sports pages and in 
the ’30s and early ’40s it was almost 
impossible to present a major boxing 
show without signing Harry as ring an- 
nouncer. His crashing cliches (“The 
Cinderella Kid who fought his way up 
from the docks. . . .”), his mighty 
malapropisms (“an ex-native of New 
York”) and his endless variations on 
the may-the-best-man-win theme 
(“may the better participant emerge 
triumphant”) have passed into what 
Harry calls “the annals of fistiana.” 

continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued 

Until recently Harry himself was in 
danger of becoming little more than a 
living footnote in those annals. 

Since the coming of the TBC, Harry 
has not worked a major New York 
card; his appearances have been limit- 
ed to small clubs and to “guest an- 
nouncing” out of town. He will not dis- 
cuss his exile from IBC arenas except 
to say, “I only work if I like the people 
—after all the announcer is the voice 
of the management.” 

This week, however, Harry was back 
in his element. Once again he is to an- 
nounce “a stellar attraction” — the 
Patterson-Jackson fight. Now there are 
interviews to give, a new tuxedo to be 
fitted, old friends to greet, new ones 
to meet and advice to be given. “FU 
just be glad when this is over,” he says, 
not meaning a word of it. 

His comeback is for him an occasion 
for reminiscence. His career began at 
Grupp’s gym in Harlem (“just say 
'many years ago,’ there are always peo- 
ple in the gallery looking for something 
to throw back at you"). One day 
Johnny Dundee came in carrying the 
Junior Lightweight Championship belt 
he had just won. “He felt highly elat- 
ed. which is understandable, and I 
thought it would be a hell of an idea to 
introduce him so I stood on the apron 
and gave Dundee a deserving, great 
Bend-off and suggested people file past 
and look at the belt— it was what they 
call diamond-encrusted. When I got 
through with this, Dundee said to me, 
‘I've boxed all over the country and 
never heard anybody elaborate like 
you do. Why don’t you become a fight 
announcer?’ ” 

So Harry became a professional elab- 
orator, first replacing an announcer at 
a Queens arena (“the crowd kept yell- 
ing at him to take the marbles out of 
his mouth”), then in the New York 
armories (“I worked six nights a week 
in the armories and at a girls’ basket- 
ball game on Sunday afternoons”). 

“At that time,” says Harry, “the 
dean of fight announcers was the late 
Joe Humphreys, who had heard of me 
and my work. He looked upon me as a 
son— and I say that with great rever- 
ence.” In the early '30s Humphreys fell 
ill, and Balogh filled in for him more 
and more often, although, it is said, 
Balogh always passed his Madison 
Square Garden checkson to Humphreys 
all the time he was sick. After Hum- 
phreys’ death, Balogh took over. 

Admirers of Harry’s rolling prose 
have suggested that Harry “deserves a 


better platform than a boxing ring,” 
but for Harry Balogh there is no better 
platform. Where else can you use a 
phrase when a word would do? “Any- 
body can introduce a fighter,” he says, 
“but those extra 20 words . . He 
leaves the sentence dangling character- 
istically, communing, no doubt, with 
the muse who furnishes his unrehearsed 
torrents of inspired prose. 

DOWN THE DRAIN 

T he robust western tradition, alas, 
seems to be going down an air- 
conditioned drain. 

Baylor University in Waco, Texas, 
apparently concerned about the rich, 
suffering football fan, is adding to its 
50,000-capacity stadium an 85-seat, 
glassed-in lounge with air conditioning, 
heating, elevator and snack bar. The 
glittering eyrie will have 21-inch opera 
seats, a velvet foot curtain, tile floor 
and telephone service. Ten-year op- 
tions for seats sell for $300 but this 
gives Texans only the right to sit there. 
In addition, they must purchase indi- 
vidual tickets which cost $6 each. 

OUTDOOR ECDYSI AST 

Y ou know what I do? Fm an ex- 
otic dancer— an eedysiast,” Rose 
La Rose told a recent visitor to her 
rosy-hued apartment in Manhattan. 
But an eedysiast, like everyone else, 
must have some extracurricular diver- 
sion, and Rose’s happens to be big 
game hunting. 

Last month Rose flew to Alaska, 
hired two guides, camped out in the 
wilderness, and finally shot a 1,2100- 
pound Alaska brown bear. She did it, 
she says, not for the publicity but be- 
cause she likes to hunt. A few years 



ago she killed a 300-pound black bear 
in Maine. In her New York apartment 
she keeps a stuffed woodchuck which 
she shot one day on an island in Lake 
Erie. It is posed ferociously, fangs bare, 
on a papier-mfich6 rock. 

How does an exotic dancer become 
a big game hunter? With Miss La Rose 
it began in a shooting gallery in Min- 
neapolis. “I was waiting around one 
day till it was time to go to the thea- 
ter,” she explains. "You can't spend 
all your time in bars, so I stepped into 
this shooting gallery and — what do 
you know?— I won the jackpot. 


"People kept telling me I should 
take up hunting, but I put it off. Then, 
going to Europe one day on an ocean 
liner, I found T was good at skeet shoot- 
ing. They fire the pigeons out over the 
water, you know. 

“Later some friends took me to a city 
dump in Columbus, Ohio where we got 
permission from the night watchman 
to shoot rats by spotlight with .22 ri- 
fles. I was good at that, too. Eventual- 
ly I went on to the woodchuck and the 
black bear, and now this one. Of course, 
they could only estimate his weight, 
but the skin is 9 feet 7 inches long. The 
taxidermist is working on it now.” 

For a time, Rose considered shoot- 
ing a polar bear so that she could use 
its skin in one of her acts— “the one in 
which I appear on a bearskin rug in 
front of a fireplace,” she says. “I use 
this act around Christmas time. The 
name of it is Santa Baby.” 

She gave up the idea because, as she 
said, “It’s too dangerous out there on 
that ice.” So she will continue to use a 
white bearskin from a theatrical prop- 
erties house. She could, of course, use 
her Alaska brown bear when the taxi- 
dermist finishes with it, but she feels 
the white fur goes better with her col- 
oring. Miss La Rose is a brunette with 
a very fair complexion and dark brown 
eyes which the casual observer would 
never guess to be those of a crack shot. 

The Alaskan trip seemed to be dan- 
gerous enough, even without ice. She 
and a friend and the two guides flew 
out from Fairbanks in a light plane. 
After 100 miles they were out of radio 
contact wdth the home base. “I said, 
‘Gee, if we fall in this ocean, there won’t 
be any way to tell anyone we’re fall- 
ing.’ But we made it all right and we 
were out there eight days. Everything 
was canned — pork and beans, canned 
beef. We did have fresh eggs and bacon. 

“Oijly another woman can know 
how painful it was to switch from five- 
inch heels— which I always wear— to 
hunting boots. I have bathed some- 
times as much as 10 times a day simply 
because it’s in one of my acts— some- 
times we do seven shows a day in New- 
ark— but out there I had no bath at 
all for 10 days, can you imagine?” 

The party spotted the bear from the 
plane, then spent three days trying to 
find him again on foot. When they did. 
Miss La Rose fired two shots into him 
from 175 feet and he started rolling 
down the mountain. The guides fin- 
ished him off. 

“I used my Remington 30.06,” says 
Miss La Rose. “I prefer it to the bolt- 
action 300 Magnum that the others 
were using. I think it’s more feminine.” 
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For 15 years Russell Dearmont, presi- business men who fished for walleyes moose. Every vacation produces its 
dent of Missouri Pacific, and a num- and Great Northern pike, ate lunch classic views for family albums, differ- 
ber of his St. Louis friends have taken outdoors, played bridge at night. Dear- ing in background and characters, but, 
summer fishing tripe to Ontario. This mont, generally called Senator because like these, summoning up the wilder- 
summer they flew to Miss Barbara he was once a state senator, figured in ness that attracts Americans each sum- 
Machin's camp at Shoal Lake, 40 miles the main wilderness experience of the mer like a fragment of their national 
from Kenora— half a dozen leading camp when he chased a swimming past still persisting into modern times. 


Roscoe Hobbs of Hobbs-Western Co. tenth Dearmont and Clark 


an oar, drove it away from spot he teas fishing 


Nightly card games relaxed fishermen. Harshest com- 
ment recorded of Bridge Expert Dearmont to his poker- 
playing partner Hobbs: “If you’d only read Goren!" 



HdlV 


COMPLEMENT OF KETCH "ALPHARD" INCLUDED KATHERINE HOYT, FIRST LADY TO SERVE ON A CREW IN 3.000-MILE RACE TO SPAIN 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 

FAIR LADY; 
FOUL SEA 


Ever since the schooners Henrietta, 
Vesta and Fleetwing raced from New 
York to Cowes, England in 1866 for a 
$90,000 pot, transatlantic ocean racing 
has been recognized as a hardy man’s 
sport. The Fleetwing lost six men over- 
board in that first race, and men were 
lost subsequently on the 1870 and 1935 
races. The 11th and most recent trans- 
atlantic race, 3,000 miles from New- 
port, R.I. to Santander, Spain earlier 
this month, was happily free of any- 
thing as serious, but the 57 sailors who 
made the trip had plenty to write 
home about. 

Halfway across, the yawl White Mist 
had her boom shattered by a huge 
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wave; her veteran crew sawed up their 
bunks to splint it together. At another 
point, the yawl Figaro’s spinnaker sail 
collapsed and a gust knocked the 47- 
foot yacht over and water poured into 
her cockpit until her crew picked them- 
selves up and righted her. Luis Vida- 
na’s Criollo (first to finish) blew out 
two spinnakers, and Richard Nye’s 
Carina (the corrected-time winner) had 
one of her halyards snap off. 

But the hardiest saga of all belonged 
to the little 42-foot Alphard, the small- 
est of the seven-boat fleet. Alphard* 8 
owner. Judge Curtis Bok of Philadel- 
phia City Court, was fulfilling a long- 
standing ambition to cap his years of 


ocean cruising with a transatlantic 
race. Now that he was over 60, however, 
he made sure he chose his crew of six 
judiciously. First Mate Norris Hoyt of 
the Alphard had four transatlantic 
crossings to his credit since 1952. And 
along with Mr. Hoyt came wife Kather- 
ine Hoyt, to cook for the ship and to 
enjoy the postrace cruise that Alphard 
will make to Italy and Greece. 

Alphard had just left the Azores be- 
hind when she was hit by what Crew- 
man Redwood Wright called “a real 
stinker of a gale.” Alphard was unable 
to sail the storm out. She lowered her 
canvas and bounced around for eight 
hours, getting pushed 50 miles off 


course and losing her life raft to a huge 
sea that came aboard. When she finally 
did get sail up again, she lost a port 
stay, and only a quick tack shifted 
the strain to the starboard stay and 
saved the mast. 

Alphard sailed into port dead last, 
four days and 14 hours behind Criollo, 
with the crew still dead game, the skip- 
per satisfied that he had achieved a 
suitable zenith for his sailing career 
and the cook happy with the honor of 
having been the first woman to crew to 
' Spain. And the Spanish, who had given 
each yacht a rousing reception as she 
sailed into Santander, gave Alphard 
a welcome that topped all the rest. 
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CALM BEFORE THE 



Serenely awaiting their heavyweight championship 
battle are the four participants. Challenger Hurricane 
Jackson and manager, Llppe Breldbart (left, photo- 
graphed by John G. Zimmerman), and Champion Floyd 
Patterson, with Manager Cus D’Amato (photographed 
by Garry Wlnogrand). Turn page for preview of fight 


PREVIEW 


PATTERSON 
BY A KO... 


W hat the judges did to me in darkness the Lord will 
rectify in the light .— Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, 
Madison Square Garden, June 8, 1956. 
That is Hurricane Jackson’s text for the night of July 
29, 1957 at the Polo Grounds. 

Such sonorous eloquence comes naturally to this illiter- 
ate prizefighter’s lips. His trainer, Whitey Bimstein, reads 
the Bible to him daily. Jackson keeps two Bibles (‘‘one 
Catholic, one Presbyterian”) at his training camp, Harry’s 
Farm, on the east bank of the beautiful Delaware. 

The judges he referred to that night had just voted 
against him in his first fight with Floyd Patterson, the 
fight that won Patterson, by a split decision, his chance at 
the heavyweight championship. Hurricane, eyes closed, 
looked like a small boy too proud to cry. He was trying to 
hold back his bitterness and trying at the same time to find 
words to express it. Finally, he found them. 

Now, a year later. Tommy Jackson has another chance, 
this time at the title itself. It is Patterson’s first title de- 
fense. It is also the first heavyweight title fight in eight 
years that has not been promoted by the International 
Boxing Club (James D. Norris, president). Cus D'Amato, 
Patterson’s manager, has broken with the IBC, and so 
Emil Lence, a dress manufacturer with a love of the fight 
game’s excitements, is promoting this one. 

Despite the split decision of a year ago, Patterson is so 
heavily favored that bookmakers are reluctant to take 
bets. The 5-to-l odds seem here to be an overlay. For one 
thing, judges in the past have been impressed, perhaps 
more than they should have been, by Jackson’s curious but 
relentless pawings and slappings, by his stamina and by 
his ability to confuse prizefighters trained to contend with 
orthodoxy. For another, D’Amato is genuinely worried 
that should the fight go the distance and be as close as the 
last one his fighter will not get the best of it. Since the IBC, 
despite antitrust rulings, still is a tower of influence in box- 
ing, its prestige hovers over this fight in an inverse sort 
of way. A Jackson victory will be an IBC victory, for, with 
D’Amato managing a mere ex-champion, one of Norris’ 
thorniest problems will have been removed. If the boxing 
commission can find three officials who, even unconscious- 
ly, are not influenced by past IBC domination of boxing, 
there will be reason for everyone to have confidence in 


by MARTIN KANE 


the judging of the fight, should it have to go to a decision. 

D’Amato remembers Referee Harry Kessler’s adverse de- 
cision in the last fight. Kessler was Commissioner Julius 
Helfand’s pick as a referee of unquestioned integrity, but 
Kessler, counter to the opinions of the two judges and the 
vast majority of fans, voted for Jackson. Something like 
that could happen again. Honest officials do have their 
little quirks. And a hurricane spreads confusion wherever 
it goes. 

This one already has spread confusion. Out of Christian 
conviction Jackson refuses to concede that the match will 
be a grudge fight (“It will be a fight, period”). But he 
holds that Patterson once betrayed him. It is a typically 
eccentric claim. 

“We took an oath that we would never fight each other,” 
Jackson sulks. “Then he fought me.” 

Lippe Breidbart, Jackson’s manager, moved in to clear 
it up. Naturally, it took a little doing. 

Breidbart began with a limited explanation of the grudge 
that lies between him and D’Amato. The fight, indeed, 
might well be billed as a double-barreled grudge match. 
Neither manager will discuss fully the basis for their mu- 
tually cherished malice, but they have not spoken to each 
other in five years. Friends say it has to do with a political 
row when the managers’ Guild was forming. 

“This is not just a prizefight,” Breidbart declaimed. 
“It is the story of four men — two managers and two fight- 
ers. If there is any justice [he looked heavenward], the 
pages have to be closed with a happy ending. Now I’ll tell 
you how Patterson betrayed Jackson.” 

It seems that a couple of years ago Patterson and Jack- 
son became fast training-camp friends. Breidbart’s version 
is that a sly'and scheming Iago Patterson, foreseeing that 
one day the two would meet in the ring, tried to “calm 
and cajole” The Hurricane. 

“My kid,” Breidbart said, “is very hungry for friendship, 
a very lonely boy. He is the kind who, if you tell him 
text continued on page 29 

FHOTOGKAI’H BY HY PESKIX 

A broken right hand forced Patterson (right) to depend 
mostly on his left hand in his first fight with Hurricane Tommy. 
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Hertz rent it here 




Sews! Herts Kent A Car —originator 
of •• Rent it here... Leave it there 99 
more than 30 years ago — 
now offers you this popular service 
nation-wide at no extra charge! 


That’s right! No longer must you pay an extra charge for 
the return of a car to the city where you rented it.* You 
pay only the regular rate (national average— $7.85 a day 
plus 8 cents a mile). And that includes the cost of all gaso- 
line and oil you use en route . . . and proper insurance. 

Go anywhere! Hertz has over 1,350 offices in more than 
900 cities — world-wide. More offices by far where you can 
rent a car. More cities by far where you can leave a car. And 
more locations where you can make reservations for a car! 

In any Hertz city you can Vent a bright, new Powerglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car. Drive the car to any 
other Hertz city and leave it at the Hertz office there. And 


Travel Tip: Get to your destination faster by plane or train — then rent a llertz ear for use there. Or drive it to any 




remember— Hertz rents the kind of cars you like to drive. 
They’re all in top condition, expertly maintained, more de- 
pendable, cleaner cars. More with power steering, too! 
Just show your driver’s license and proper identification. 
In addition to the Hertz charge card, we honor all air, rail, 
Diners’ Club and hotel credit cards. 

To be sure of a car at your destination— anywhere— use 
Hertz’ more efficient reservation service. Call your local 
Hertz office for fast, courteous service. We’re listed under 
“Hertz” in alphabetical phone books everywhere! Hertz 
Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far. . . use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


*ritpplinibln to rent it In of $23.00 or morn 


Herts office in any other city and leave it . . . then continue 


your icay by plane or train. That's The Herts Idea! 



A Man and His Family 


Sometimes a man is known by the company he keeps, or by 
the clothes he wears. 

Better is knowing a man by his smile, or by the things that 
bring joy to his heart. 

. . . such as a 35-foot yawl that he and his wife and his teen- 
age son will gladly spend the whole of a freezing day scraping and sanding and 
varnishing. 

. . . such as a grinning rag doll that the smallest shipwright in 
the family has left behind to take her place as overseer. 

By such things you may know a man and his family. You can 
see too, that they are the kind of people who subscribe to Sports Illustrated. 
It is something they know well, and something they are happy to be known by. 





PATTERSON BY A KO 

continued from page 2!> 

before a fight you’re his buddy, he’ll let you bang him 
around for 15 rounds without hitting you back. 

“Patterson told Jackson they were buddies. They prom- 
ised they would never fight each othei. Then, all of a sud- 
den, somebody put them in the ring for a couple of spar- 
ring rounds.* They did it while my back was turned, and 
when I he^rd about it I screamed. Patterson was looking 
to knock my boy’s brains out.” 

In that brief session Jackson, though wearing a head- 
guard, was cut over the right eye. Lippe contends that the 
cut was opened with a well-placed lace. After that, but 
not until Lippe “explained” the situation to Jackson, the 
friendship was broken. The Hurricane is convinced today 
that he has no real friends anywhere. 

"What I’ve got,” he says, “is pretender friends.” 

Patterson, of course, is incapable of such scheming and 
does not betray friends. But the incident has been nur- 
tured by Breidbart so that the normally benevolent Jack- 
son will enter the ring in a venomous mood. 

"Patterson will have to fight for his life,” Breidbart 
says happily. 

If Jackson's mood really is sustained until fight time it 
could be a most exciting bout. No one knows, however, 
what his mood will be from one moment to the next. To 
avoid newspaper interviews, he has pretended to be strick- 
en with laryngitis, then accepted an invitation to join in 
the singing of spirituals. He has invented a secret punch, 
which he calls The Yagash, a word he also seems to have 
invented. It is a right-hand body blow, delivered down- 
ward, and is quite as sensational as the two-fisted uppercut 
he learned from a kangaroo. He ha? offended his manager 
by offering to fight Patterson for nothing, "just to make 
the world happy.” 

Breidbart has a stratagem to be used just before the 
fight. It is designed to put The Hurricane in a proper mood. 

“I’m going to have his mother threaten to give him a 
good licking if he doesn’t win,” Lippe says, looking very 
cunning indeed. Mrs. Jackson has returned to the camp to 
prepare her son’s meals. She had been there earlier but de- 
parted in a sports model huff when her son complained at 
being served chopped steak instead of hamburger. The reg- 
ular chef quit a few days later. The camp press agent, 
Eddie Walker, has moved to a hotel to steady his nerves. 

Both Patterson and Jackson have been training on the 
five-day week. Jackson’s days off present a problem. Eas- 
ily bored, unable to read, he has invented some amuse- 
ments — like pretending to be a galley slave while rowing 
on the Delaware River — but Trainer Bimstein feels that 
gentler activity is more suitable on a rest day. The Hurri- 
cane, therefore, has formed a quartet with three sparring 
partners and has arbitrarily designated himself tenor. The 
singing, mostly spirituals, goes on for hours. The Hurricane 
does not seem to know the words to most of the songs but 
his high notes are satisfyingly excruciating. H$ enjoys 
them. A visitor, seeking conversational relief, inquired the 
other day what the name of a just-finished number might 
be. Some of the phrases seemed familiar, though vaguely. 
Hurricane consulted in whispers with the pianist, then 
gave the answer: “Nero, My God, to Thee.” 

Champion Patterson spends his days off training a group 
of 10-year-old idolators to whom he is devoted. 

“Those boys do everything I do," he says proudly. 
“They do roadwork, punch the bag, skip rope and spar.” 

Waiting to take them on a picnic, he analyzed the com- 
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ing fight. He has advised the press that he does not believe 
he can knock out Jackson, but this, viewed in the light of 
the twinkle in his eye when he is pressed on the point, may 
be taken with a cellarful of salt. On the other hand, he has 
respect for Jackson’s ability to take a punch. So does every- 
one. He has respect, too, for Jackson’s ability to confound 
the properly taught fighter. 

“One of the things Jackson does,” he said, “is to go into 
a crouch from which he can’t throw anything but a left 
hook. You look for a left hook. What Jackson does is throw 
everything but a left hook.” 

At 22 Patterson probably has stopped growing (lop off 
about an inch and a half from his official height of 6 feet), 
but he is broader in shoulders and chest, a development of 
his muscle system which would indicate that his punch is 
more effective now. He has deliberately slowed his amaz- 
ingly fast combinations to something like rocket speed so 
that each blow in a series carries more power. 

“And I’m punching more flatfooted now,” he said, “in- 
stead of dancing around. So my punches are harder.” 

Everything he has done has been aimed at improving 
his punch, and that is enough to persuade this observer 
that, at long last. Hurricane Jackson is going to be knocked 
out beyond dispute. (Throw out the Nino Valdes record- 
book knockout, made on the three-knockdown rule.) 

Remembering that split decision of a year ago, Patterson 
has an excellent motive for wanting to finish this fight 
early. Even if all three officials vote for him, with Jackson 
on his feet at the end, Patterson will have failed to live up 
to the full stature of a champion. Boxing has degenerated 
in recent years, but not quite to the point where a Jackson 
belongs in the same ring with a champion. Patterson has 
a duty to knock him out. He seems fully capable of doing 
it— by the fifth round, maybe. C E w ° ) 
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FIRST RIG MAN. Carl F. Kauffmann of 
Pittsburgh, won three titles .'50 years ago. 


rpHlRTY-KlYE YEARS ago. when golf’s 
_L melting pot. the Amateur Public 
Links championship, first started sim- 
mering under balmy and cloudless skies 
at the Ottawa Park Golf Club in To- 
ledo. one despondent spectator, appar- 
ently unnerved by what he saw of the 
ingredients, shot himself through the 
head, and play had to be temporarily 
halted while they carted his lifeless 
body from the course. Since that day 
in 1922 nothing has happened to call 
for such drastic measures. From a field 
of 140 eager entrants, half of whom 
played wearing suspenders while an- 
other half played without benefit of 
golf shoes, the tournament has grown 
to the point where this year it had 
close to 2,000 well-equipped competi- 
tors and an astonishing high of 3,586 
in 1946. One hundred and forty-eight 
have qualified (last year’s finalists are 
automatically eligible) for the event 
which starts July 29 at the Hershey 
Park Golf Course in Hershey. Pa. 

The idea for a national tournament, 
open solely to public linksers not con- 
nected with any private club, originat- 
ed in 1922 with James Standish Jr. of 
Detroit, a noted tournament golfer 
and squash player then in his first year 
with the USGA, and he donated a 
trophy in his name to go to the indi- 
vidual winner. 

By 1927 the tournament had its first 
"big man.” He was a quiet, mild- 
mannered Pittsburgh steel mill clerk 
named Carl F. KaulTmann, who had 
lost in the final round the year before. 
He stepped firmly into the winner’s 
circle and stayed there for three years, 
a record for occupancy which has not 
even been approached since. Forced to 
play 37 holes in the final round over 
Cleveland’s Ridgewood Golf Links to 
win his first trophy from New York- 
er William Serrick, Kauffmann had 
it a bit easier in 1928 when he rout- 


One hundred and fifty them will 
he at Hershey, Pa. next vC ek for the 
Amateur Public Links tournament. 
Whoever wins, everyone will enjoy it 

by GWILYM BROWN 


ed Phil Ogden of Cleveland, 8 and 7. 

Kauffmann won again the following 
year, but in 1930 his bid for four 
straight titles was quickly nipped. He 
was disqualified for a scoring error in 
the medal play. 

In the years following 1930, the 
championship trophy was won by sev- 
eral schoolboys, a riveter, a Hollywood 
actor, a W’PA worker, a steelworker, 
a truck driver and a bartender, just to 
list a few of the many who have been 
playing golf for nothing but the very 
special enjoyment of the game. In fact, 
one of the chief virtues of the Public 
Links tournament each year is the 
color and rousing love of golf showm by 
its performers. Their affection for the 
game makes the pampered, big-time 
amateur golfers of today seem like 
cynical touring professionals. 

The steelworker, who won in 1939 at. 
Baltimore, is a husky 6-fooler who, like 
Kauffmann, comes from Pittsburgh . 
Right now he probably ranks as the 
grand old man of the public links. 
Baptized back in 1909 as Anthony 
S/.wedko, he insists on calling himself 
Andrew in stubborn deference to an 
early golfing friend w'ho didn’t care 
for Anthony as a given name. Andy 
(his wife Mary still calls him Tony), 
now a steel pipe inspector at the IJ.S. 
Steel plant in Sharpsburg, Pa., still 
plays golf w'ith the same fervor. This 
year he qualified for the 19th time 
to play in the Public Links champion- 
ship. In his 35 years as a golfer, 
S/wedko has won more Public Links 
tournaments and set more records in 
the Pittsburgh area than even his illus- 
trious predecessor Kauffmann. "I had 
a lot of chances to join private clubs,” 
Andy says, “but I’d rather play public 
links. They’re more in my class — all 
regular guys. I guess the private club 
players are, too, but you’ve got to 
have more money to play with them.” 
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Amiable Andy likes to “have a few 
beers with the gang" after he finishes 
his day’s work at the mill, and on his 
weekends he may take his three sons 
out hunting. He nevertheless manages 
to wade out on the course three or four 
times a week where he will play a 
round or just practice a bit. In his 
backyard is a driving net where he tries 
to hit a few shots every day, but putt- 
ing is his chief complaint. “After all 
these years, I don’t know why, but I 
am not a brave putter,” he grieves. 
“I like to play those four corners. They 
say the hole is round, but as far as my 
putting goes, there are four corners — 
the front, back and two sides.” 

Though he’ll be 48 on August 1, he 
plans to stay in competitive golf. “I’d 
really like to come back and go all the 
way again,” he says. Most of Pitts- 
burgh hopes he can. 

A 44-year-old Yonkers, N.Y. truck 
driver named Stanley Bielat, who won 
the title in 1950, is also back again for 
another try. Bielat grew into golf dur- 
ing what he refers to as the caddie days 
of the 1920s. He is single, and his job 
with United Parcel Service has proved 
an ideal one. The summer work load is 
so light that he is usually unemployed 
during July and August and is free to 
concentrate on golf. 

“I’m playing fairly well now,” says 
the man who led all qualifiers from the 
New York City area this year, “hut I 
don’t have the confidence I used to 
have. When you win a championship 
like the Public Links you figure that 
you can win again, but somehow or 
other you never do.” But Bielat will 
be as ready as he can. 

Two more typical qualifiers are a 
Mutt and JeflF combination from the San 
Francisco area. Five-foot 5-inch, 116- 
pound Bob Daniel is a commercial art- 
ist and will be competing in his seventh 
Public Links championship. He has 
been golfing since he was 16 a quarter- 
century ago and has won San Francis- 
co’s Lincoln Park championship eight 
times despite his short drives which 
average little more than 200 yards. 
Walt Gilliam, a 6-foot 6-inch, 240- 
pound Goliath, is another of seven quali- 
fiers from San Francisco. Thirty-six- 
year-old Walt has been known to drive 
a golf ball 371 yards and averages 260 
yards off the tee. Gilliam is a manager 
for a men’s clothing store next to Stan- 
ford University and will be playing in 
his third championship. 

Last year’s two finalists, Defending 
Champion James H. (Junie) Buxbaum 
of Memphis and Runner-up William 
Scarbrough of Jacksonville, Fla., will 
both be at Hershey for another swing 


at the title. The 4 1-year-old Buxbaum, 
a salesman for General Electric, is 
something of an exception in public 
links circles in that he served time as 
a touring pro for a number of years 
before regaining his amateur status in 
1953. His job with GE keeps him on 
the road a great deal and so he nor- 
mally plays golf only once a week. But 
even at 5-foot-7 and 136 pounds he can 
hit a golf ball a good, long way. He plays 
a lot with his 31-year-old brother Bob- 
by, who proudly boasts: “When we 
play partners we take on all comers. 
They call me One Percent. Junie is the 
99' ( member of the partnership.” 

Bill Scarbrough, a chief aviation ord- 
nance man stationed in Jacksonville, 
has an excellent Public Links cham- 
pionship record, the finalist last year, 
quarter-finalist in 1955 and semifinal- 
ist in 1954. He is a big, dark-haired 
man of 33, 6 feet 3 inches, 195 pounds, 
and figures that he has a good chance 
finally to make it all the way this year. 

Those familiar with the short (6,055 
yards) but tricky layout at Hershey 


Park will have a distinct advantage. 
The feature hazard of this course is 
muddy, snaking Spring Creek. This 20- 
foot-wide stream winds back and forth 
across the fairways like a loathsome, 
murky reptile and presents perhaps 1 1 
opportunities for the hard-pressed golf- 
er to hit into really serious trouble. 

The two finishing holes are about the 
toughest on the course. No. 17 is a nar- 
row, 440-yard par 4 which puts a ter- 
rible premium on accuracy, and No. 18 
is no more encouraging. The last hole 
is the only par 5 at Hershey, a 465-yard 
narrow dogleg over which Spring Creek 
veers back and forth, once 210 yards 
from the tee and again just in front of 
the green. 

Down through the years the Public 
Links has produced golfers who went 
on to fame as professionals, such as Ed 
Furgol, 1954 Open champion; Walter 
Burkemo, 1953 PGA winner and 1957 
PGAsemifinalistjand Ken Vent uri. But 
mostly these are just damn fine week- 
end golfers who can be seen on any mu- 
nicipal course the country over. 


Turn the page for picture gallery of some of the contenders 
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CHIEF AVIATION ORDNANCE MAN with the Navy, Wil- 
liam Scarbrough of Jacksonville, Fla. has come close to winning on 
three occasions, is incessant cigar smoker while playing his rounds. 



COMMERCIAL ARTIST Bob Daniel of San Francisco special- 
izes in hand-painted patterns for billboard signs, annually ar- 
ranges vacation to coincide with the Public Links tournament. 


M II. I. WORK ESTIMATOR Art St. John is a husky Oklahon 
City golfer who has qualified for the championship six times, b 
also serves as the U.S. Public Links committeeman for Oklahom 




DENTIST Donald Keith is one of southern California's finest ama- 
teur golfers. A 1934 USC dental school graduate, he played for the 
Trojan golf team, will be making the trip to his sixth Public Links. 



HOUSE PAINTER Eugene Lunini of Pekin, III. was the low qual- 
ifier at Peoria this year. Lunini is 25 and has been golfing since he 
was 8. He will be playing in his third Public Links championship. 


METAL WELDER Ted Trellinger of Philadelphia was raised 
in a golfing family and, like many others, will make journey to 
Hershey serve as his vacation. Reached quarter-finals in 1948. 






TIP FROM THE TOP 



get a better shave 
with . . . 



PRE-ELECTRIC 
SHAVE LOTION 
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SHULTON NEW YORK • TORONTO 



Especially for 
high-handicap golfers 


from harold callaway, Pinehursl CC, 1 V.C., Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa. 


“Keep your eye on the ball” has so long been a maxim of golfers 
that it is now on its way into grade-school copybooks. What is the 
first thing you are told by friends or caddies if you Hub a shot off 
tee or fairway? You took your eye off the ball. Maybe you did and 
maybe you didn’t. Like all good things, this business of keeping 
the eye glued to the ball can be overdone. Concentrate on it too 
much and all sorts of trouble starts. For one thing, your head may 
stay in a too-fixed position as you hit the ball and follow through, 
thus preventing you from completing the proper hip turn on your 
stroke. At the finish of their necessarily constricted swings, many 
overintent ball watchers are bent over and off balance instead of 
finishing straight up with the body weight on the left leg. On the 
putting green, too, ball gazers are apt to stifle their feel of putting 
plus their sense of distance and direction. 

Of course, every player should be conscious that the ball is there 
but not overinterested in its presence. Treat it like an ordinary pe- 
destrian you see approaching — don’t stare at it as if it were Marilyn 
Monroe or you may fall flat on your face, which renders a service 
to no one. 



NEXT WEEK: ARNOLD BROWNING ON SIGHTING THE ROLL 
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THE GREAT 
IN TENNIS 

Collectively, the pros gave us the best 
there is. Individually, Big Pancho 
is still dominating the world’s courts 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 



recently signeO Lew Hoad chats with Gonzales. The young 
Wimbledon champion still needs more topflight experience. 


P ROFESSIONAL TENNIS is half sport 
and half theater. It is a road show 
which has its cast of actors and its 
director, in this case the astute and un- 
challenged Jack Kramer. 

Producer Kramer last week threw all 
his promotional genius behind one big 
super-duper show, his Tournament of 
Champions at historic West Side Ten- 
nis Club in Forest Hills. It was a show 
scheduled for a repeat performance a 
few days later on the other side of the 
U.S. — Los Angeles. 

Kramer’s colossal presentation, to 
use the Hollywood vernacular, started 
off with a press agentry even the movie 
moguls ought to admire. With delicate 
timing, he signed Lew Hoad, the blond 
Australian, three days after Hoad had 
won the Wimbledon Championship for 
the second straight time. The Aussie 
was dramatically flown to New York to 
affix his name to a $125,000 contract. 

Then he was made an added starter 
in the Tournament of Champions, a 
round-robin affair involving the six 
best tennis players in the world. But 
there were other complications. Pancho 
Gonzales, who has proved himself the 
champion of the pros by cutting off the 
scalps of all of Kramer’s new converts 
but who has been forced to remain a 
secondary figure moneywise, pouted on 
the West Coast like a John Barrymore. 
He didn’t like the idea of Kramer’s us- 
ing Hoad so soon. It would ruin the big 
head-to-head series planned for next 
winter, he said. 

Suits were threatened and then Gon- 
zales, prodded by a lawyer’s advice and 
a $1,000 bonus lure from Kramer, made 
a dramatic appearance at West Side 
on the day the tournament opened. 


The cast was complete — Gonzales, the 
champ; Hoad, the new challenger; and 
four others making up the greatest ten- 
nis sextet in the world — Pancho Segu- 
ra, the circuit regular, Tony Trabert, 
Ken Rosewall and Frank Sedgman, the 
last flown 12,000 miles from Australia 
for two tournament appearances. 

The schedule even was so arranged 
that Gonzales and Hoad would meet 
on the final day, ostensibly to decide 
who is the greatest player in the world. 
But then, pro tennis proved itself more 
sport than theater. It proved that in 
its unique showlike format there are 
still individuals with a burning desire 
to win. 

This was an answer to the critics 
who scoff at pro tennis as sheer exhibi- 
tions without strong competitive 
meat. It was a ringing reply to those 
who say pro tennis is like wrestling, 
with preconceived designs to entertain 
the public. 

SEGURA CONQUERED 

Hoad beat a rusty Frank Sedgman 
in straight sets. Then he conquered 
Segura, the brown little Ecuadorian 
Indian with the two-fisted drive and 
one of the stoutest fighting hearts in 
the sport. That was two down and 3 
to go for the Wimbledon champion. 
Gonzales, his big game crackling, won 
each of his matches handily to keep 
pace. Interest quickened. 

Then Hoad ran into his boyhood 
nemesis, the tiny line-splitting Rose- 
wall. And on the same court where 11 
months ago Rosewall had smothered 
Hoad’s bid for a tennis grand slam 
(Australian, French, Wimbledon. U.S.) 
Rosewall did it again. 


This took a little of the edge off the 
tourney, but there still was the chance 
Lew could go into the final day with 
only this setback and a chance to beat 
Gonzales for the $2,500. But Trabert, 
lean and hard after weeks of practicing 
with Gonzales on the West Coast, 
apparently was anxious to get even for 
some of the indignities inflicted on him 
in Davis Cup competition. Playing bril- 
liantly, his service an instrument of 
destruction, he handed Hoad his sec- 
ond defeat. This clinched the title for 
Big Pancho and made the final Hoad- 
Gonzales match a mere formality — al- 
though a splendidly played one. 

It was a disappointing start for 
Hoad, but quite understandable. The 
results proved that pro tennis hardens 
the sinews and quickens the reflexes of 
its converts much more quickly than 
does the amateur game. 

Hoad still has equipment to become 
the king of the game. He is young, only 
22, and the six months on the pro tour 
before he goes against Gonzales for 
keeps is certain to sharpen him consid- 
erably. He should put brains and cun- 
ning in a game now built on sheer 
strength and natural talent. 

It was a wonderful show. The tennis 
was superb. Perhaps it was the greatest 
tennis ever crammed into so short a 
span. Yet the big concrete stadium 
only once was more than half-filled. 

This brings up another point. The 
amateur tennis fan is not the pro fan, 
who is probably the same as the base- 
ball, basketball and hockey fan, so pro 
tennis' big aim now is to do a selling 
job. It has the world’s finest product. 
The people must be taught to recog- 
nize it. END 
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The East’s poshest playground is a magnificent 
40 miles of beach, sand, sails and millionaires 
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The Fabulous 

Hamptons 


by HORACE SUTTON with photographs by TONI FRISSELL 


I F not IN Cannes, Capri or the Costa-Brava this week, 
an Easterner, to be in the proper swim, would more than 
likely be found negotiating the summer sea in a watering 
place known collectively as The Hamptons, a narrow 
isthmus of sand, socialites and chichi on the south shore 
of Long Island. 

A sort of corner C6te d’Azur, The Hamptons begin at 
Westhampton Beach 80 miles from Times Square and from 
there run for 35 miles in the general direction of Spain, 
through Hampton Bays, Southampton, Bridgehampton, 
East Hampton and Amagansett, ending in a fish-town 
hamlet called Promised Land, 10 miles from the island’s end. 

Of these salt-water-licked, tree-shaded seaside cities, only 
Westhampton, Southampton and East Hampton really 
figure. The others must be classed as suburbs and ap- 
pendages. The summer swimmer picks his Hampton ac- 
cording to his means of livelihood (artist, merchant or 
mogul), his wife’s preferred dress (jeans or jewels) or his 
way of life (flash or heaps of old cash). Discussing the dif- 
ference between them, an old-time resident of Westhampton 
was saying the other day that his Hampton is the friend- 
liest, East Hampton is the richest and Southampton the 
snobbiest. But a Southampton businessman, born and bred 


in the community, put it this way: “If, for the sake of 
argument,” said he, “the Duke of Windsor should come 
down here, he would undoubtedly visit East Hampton. 
But he would stay in Southampton, and he wouldn’t stop 
in Westhampton at all.” 

AH of which might explain the preferences of the Duke, 
but it throws absolutely no light on the curious differences 
in the naming of the communities. A Mrs. Pennypacker of 
East Hampton leans to the theory that the original set- 
tler “Hampton” gave his name to the cause. The trouble 
with this is there was no Hampton (Hampton Bays came 
later) for South to be south of. Most likely, the original 
settlers, who boated in from New- Haven Colony in 1640, 
were thinking of the English seaport when they christened 
their town, just as a group of reformed Southamptoners, 
who called themselves “Proprietors” and headed east nine 
years later, named their new home Maidstone, after the 
town in Kent. The name eventually changed to East 
text continued on page 1,2 


East Hampton summer residents Mrs. Laurence Laird Davis ^Jr. 
and son Laird go crabbing in a salt pond near Bridgehampton. 
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The beach is the Hamptons’ beginning and end, where sooner or later all visitors, large 
and small, come for the simple solace of the sea. Here Lucinda Morrisey and Theodora 
Aspegren (right) partake of that solace by the handful while Mrs. John Morrisey watches. 



Th e surf, even in its gentlest moods, is a rough 
and challenging element, as Tommy Davis {left), 
a Texas boy, and friend Ronnie Mathieu know. 



Apprentice to the manly art, young Andy Keyes puts on some big gloves with 
John Dox of Southampton for session on the beach. Behind him his playmates 
George Humphreys itopi, Charles Stevenson Jr. and A1 Whitby await their turns. 






Basking on Southampton's famous sands, Mrs. Lucile Carhart, 
wile of Amory S. Carhart Jr., shelters under striped umbrella. 





Evening on the beach finds surf casters on hand in their you. Here at end of Ditch Plains Road near Montauk 

never-ending quest for stripers, bluefish or what have Lifeboat Station they cast patiently into the gentle sea. 
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The Fabulous Hamptons 

continued 

Hampton, for the very likely reason that it was east of its 
honored predecessor. 

The logic of this is so irrefutable that it seems a shame 
to bring up Bridgehampton and Westhampton Beach. The 
former got its name after Josiah Stanborough, who had 
acquired land outside of Southampton in 1656, led a group 
of settlers there over a sturdy bridge he had built. But 
Westhampton Beach? It is as west as East is east. It must 
not have felt that way however, otherwise at the least 
it would have hyphenated. 

Whatever the reason, it is not likely to offend present- 
day Westhampton Beach, a lively community where the 
waves wash the night-tarnished glitter of the celebrities 
pried loose from the cafes of Manhattan, the houses are 
built on stilts to protect them from the rambunctious sea 
and the fire engines are embossed in gold with the legend: 
“Sons of the Beach.” 

Although the monstrous hurricane of 1938 all hut wiped 
out Westhampton, sent whole houses floating out to sea and 
killed over 22, the lively rebuilt community now includes 
the Kriendlers, who run Manhattan’s smart "21” Club, 
Philip Le Boutillier, chairman of the board of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s Best & Co., P. G. Wodehouse and Arthur Treacher, 
the perennial cinema butler who shows up at local func- 
tions and bars with old Hollywood cronies long thought 
to be packed in moth balls. His recent house guests: Charles 
Ruggles, Joe E. Brown and Frank Fay. The community 
also includes the macabre New Yorker cartoonist Charles 
Addams, for whom Westhampton’s history of disaster and 
hurricane only make it seem like home sweet home. 

Cave for C astaways 

Perhaps Addams’ largest creation fills one whole wall 
in the bar of Dune Deck, a flossy cave for castaways from 
Broadway that rather resembles, in the flood of summer, a 
Lindy’s-by-the-Sea. It has 54 rooms (all with bath), most 
of them either right on the sand, overlooking it or within 
a broad jump of the crackling waves. It takes its guests 
by the week and duns them anywhere from $38 to $45 a 
day for two, food included. There is water-skiing on the 
bay, which is just across the road, and there is tennis; but 
mostly there is the sea and the sand. Dune Deck — walls, 
boardwalk, deck chairs, settees, beach tables and out- 
houses — is bathed in a coat of bright turquoise paint, and 
on days when the Atlantic takes on the off-blue hue of the 
Mediterranean it would be hard to tell at first glance where 
the sea leaves off and Dune Deck begins were it not for 
the strip of sand between them. 

For this season Dune Deck has added a sumptuous liv- 
ing room, which, with its Japanese screens and prints and 
trappings from old Nippon, is a study in Oriental modern 
design. This same d£cor has also been used by the Hampton 
Inn, a newly rehabilitated small hotel in Westhampton 
fraught with Japanese umbrellas over the cocktail tables, 
Oriental waiters and a beaded bamboo curtain through 
which a customer might very well expect to see Anna May 
Wong come aslinking, albeit in a shocking-pink kimono. 
A glance at both these Oriental dens at the beginning of 
the season moved TV Comic Peter Donald, a Hamptons’ 
habitud, to open his arms expansively and exclaim, “Ah, 
Yokahampton.” 

Although the Hampton Inn, which before its transforma- 
tion was a summer sanctuary for lace-collared ladies, abets 
the mood of the East by serving excellent Chinese cuisine, 


it rather confuses the motif by displaying Caribbean ca- 
lypso murals on its walls, planting an ancient Amish cart 
alongside its driveway and burning Hawaiian luau torches 
on the lawn. There are rooms upstairs for the emotionally 
displaced at $25 for two, with Continental (that’s the Eu- 
ropean continent) breakfast. 

Doubtless the most ambitious project on the Westhamp- 
ton dunes is a pinked-up hybrid extravaganza known as 
the Bath and Tennis Club which, while neither a private 
club nor a public playground, is, all the same, a rather 
classic example of just what happens when someone lets 
Decorator Dorothy Draper loose on the beach with a fat 
bank roll. Diners and dancers who gather at the pink ta- 
bles of the club’s pavilion can watch the nightly circus 
under cover of an immense black-and-white striped tent 
illuminated by a dozen globes suspended from a cluster of 
bamboo fish poles. In a nautical nook known as the Wheel 
Room, alongside the big top, a man may take to drink — 
and small wonder indeed— snug in a saloon that has been 
paneled in pecky chestnut walls painted hysterical pink 
and hung with such relics of the sea as a gold wooden fish, 
a white wooden swan and a Very Old wheel. 

Beach-front cabanas, which rent for $1,015 the season 
and are sold out for 1957, come equipped with pink doors 
and purple settees covered by pink terry cloth mats. Ca- 
banas that provide a sidelong glance at the Atlantic cost 
$815 the summer. Club apartments which have peach walls 
and windows that offer a view of the pool, the cabanas and 
the sea rent for $375 a week for two, including breakfast 
and dinner. At midday guests in bathing suits can con- 
tract for a hamburger on terms at a yellow and black cafe- 
teria festooned with Scandinavian lanterns. 

Across the road, and just a short ride in the club’s six- 
passenger white electric cart, is the new botel where 30 
rooms, designed for yachtsmen and late-season hunters and 
fishermen, rent for $257 each for two. The inlet is also 
equipped with three Pedalo, pedal boats imported from 
the Riviera, which can be leased at $5 the hour. 

Completely bereft of Pedalo and pink settees are such 
staid old fraternities as the Westhampton Country Club 
on the mainland and the Quantuck Beach Club on the 
sand bar across the bay. Often called one of the most select 
beach clubs in the country, Quantuck was washed out to 
sea in the 1938 blitz and was rebuilt from scratch the fol- 
lowing spring. It was only a few years thereafter that, with 
the new clubhouse, a simple frame structure tucked behind 
the dunes, Quantuck grew bold enough to permit gentle- 
men bathers to appear on the beach without tops. Among 
its 135 families, who pay a modest $25 a season plus $40 
for a bathhouse, Quantuck lists Judge Harold Medina, the 
aforementioned Mr. Le Boutillier and Charles E. Wilson 
of General Electric. Although topless bathing suits are now 
the acceptable dress for men, it is strictly forbidden to 
bring intoxicating potions on the premises, and nursemaids 
who may in the call of duty venture near the water may 
not, all the same, bathe in the sea. 

There are both a beach club and a field club down the 
line at Quogue, a small enclave of perhaps 800 summer 
souls of solid wealth and quiet taste who live between the 
borders of jazzy Westhampton and fish-happy Hampton 
Bays. Aside from Novelist John O’Hara, Playwright Ar- 
thur Laurents, Designer George Nelson and Magazine Edi- 
tor Ted Patrick, the inhabitants of Quogue are neither 
particularly well-known nor particularly social register. 
Hemmed in by strict, self-imposed zoning laws that pre- 
scribe minimum sizes for houses and lots, they live in a 
sedate, always-wear-a-tie, cocktail party life, play tennis 
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Massive, Tudor - style 
clubhouse of sumptuous 
Maidstone Club is sur- 
rounded by two magnifi- 
cent golf courses (18 and 
nine holes), an 11-acre 
driving range, 26 grass 
tennis courts, a 25-yard 
swimming pool with cafe- 
teria and tent-covered 
patio and 120 two-room, 
two-shower cabanas. 


and golf at the Quogue Field Club and visit its pink and 
white pavilion Saturday nights for the weekly dance, fre- 
quently to the music of Lester Lanin’s orchestra. Mr. La- 
nin, busy as a squirrel with a cache of seasonal nuts, farms 
out musical aggregations all over the social seaboard, play- 
ing about 50 dates in The Hamptons every summer. 

But no Hampton keeps Lanin and that other party 
piper, Meyer Davis, busier than Southampton, an ancient 
community of large old houses, large old matrons and 
large old trees, both botanical and family. Behind the 
high green hedges live an assortment of Dukes, duPonts, 
Henry Ford II, Dan Topping, Clifford Hood (president of 
U.S. Steel) and such social stage personalities as Silent 
Star Richard Barthelmess and Gary Cooper, who visits 
his in-laws, the Paul V. Shieldses. 

A Show Place in Ford's Future 

Brought to The Hamptons by his wife’s family, who in- 
habit a string of estates along the sea, Henry Ford II is 
building one of the greatest showplaces of the times. He 
has had to lay over a mile of black top through the fields 
of rye to reach the land which blankets 100 acres on the 
east end of town. The white brick house with its white col- 
umns and its steep gray slate roof stands before a driveway 
100 feet square. Above the portico are four large baskets 
of cement fruit. Whole paneled rooms, fireplaces and par- 
quet floors have been imported from European chateaux 
in the grand fin-de-si£cle manner perfected by the Vander- 
bilts. There is a four-Ford garage facing the servants’ quar- 
ters, a wing that stretches 110 feet long. The back of the 
house looks out to a channel pond where wild white swans 
visit, but Ford has also dredged a smaller pond beyond the 
swimming pool. Just over the protecting dunes is the sea. 
So far the Fords have 1,082 feet of beach, but he would like 
to add another 1,000 feet. The bill is running, so a munici- 
pal functionary judges, about $800,000. Luckily for the 
owner, assessed valuations are considerably lower. The 
Ford place— unfurnished— is rated at only $150,000, which 
means an annual local tax of about $8,500. 


At that, Ford’s assessment is only the second highest in 
Southampton, a township that realizes about $8 million a 
year from taxes on summer houses. The Henry F. duPonts’ 
40-room white brick quadrangle by the sea is assessed at 
$175,000, producing a tax bill of about $10,000, which ar- 
rives just before Christmas. 

Still, there seems to be money left over for a rousing 
round of private parties which are given outdoors under 
canvas on the grounds of the big estates. A typical soiree 
might call for a tent and dance floor, with a connecting 
canopy to the driveway in case of rain. Sometimes, when 
the hostess prefers that the house not be touched at all, 
kitchen tents are set up on the lawn and the cooking is 
done on propane stoves. A plywood shell covers the orches- 
tra, the supporting tent poles are decorated with ferns and 
the tablecloths are picked to match the canvas. Favorite 
Southampton color for the tenting: pink. 

Guests are frequently invited to arrive at 11 in the eve- 
ning; chefs imported from New York at $50 each rassle 
up scrambled eggs, sausages, corned beef hash, hamburgers 
and pancakes. Robert Whitebower, a New York caterer 
who comes down to Southampton to handle the summer 
rush, estimates that a supper party will cost about $6 per 
person for the food. But that is just the beginning. Tenting 
trucked from New York may cost $600, and then there are 
the music, liquor, decorations, parking attendants and pri- 
vate police. A small supper for 500 may well break up at 5, 
6 or 7 in the morning, by which time the host has spent 
about $8,000. During the two summer months Southamp- 
ton sees about one such party a week. 

For entertainment in public view, Southampton might 
repair to Herb McCarthy’s Bowden Square, a sort of mu- 
nicipal fun house which offers lunch, dinner, drinks and 
dancing to society orchestras every night except Monday, 
when a jam session jerupts in the main hall. For those who 
come for tangible nourishment, the kitchen dispenses Mon- 
tauk lobster, Long Island duck, local oysters and Peconic 
Bay scallops, which are as big as a pinky joint. The whole 
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institution, as well as its inmates, is tended by McCarthy, 
a man who for reasons best known to himself always ap- 
pears on the premises in a starched white coat. 

Diners dance under a plastic sky, and steaks sizzle over 
an open broiler up the street at the Post House. And some 
of The Hamptons’ best steaks are being dished out this year 
in a low-lit, low-ceiling roadside rest called Trade Winds, 
in Water Mill, which is being operated by Dick Ridgely, 
who used to be Paul Whiteman’s drummer. 

There is no telling who may gather on the candlelit ter- 
race of the Irving House, a sprawling, vintage hostel that 
has been sheltering Hamptons’ visitors for 80 years. Sam- 
pling the steam table delights the other night were Senator 
Jack Kennedy; Peter Lawford; Earl E. T. Smith, the Am- 
bassador to Cuba; Gene Tierney; and Cordelia Drexel 
Biddle Robertson, whose book My Philadelphia Father be- 
came the Broadway hit The Happiest Millionaire. 

Aside from subsistence in the open air, the Irving House 
lets no fewer than 156 rooms, which are tucked aw r ay in 
five buildings sprawling over 37 acres. Most rooms rent at 
$15 a night, including breakfast which is provided in the 
guest's quarters by two indefatigable milers who, trays in 
hand, roam the preserve at a dogtrot all morning long. 
Like many another homeless Hamptons visitor, the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough holed up in the Irving last 
summer in a snug apartment complete with private en- 
trance, private garden, a living room, three bedrooms and 
three baths. The bill was $553 a week, including meals for 
two. Although the Irving operates with a staff of 82 this 
summer, it is also housing 14 personal maids who have ac- 
companied their mistresses to the shore. 

Life Among the Crustiest 

Many a matron who would rather avoid the house prob- 
lem, the meal problem, the servant problem, the weekend 
guest problem chooses the Irving and for social life spends 
the summer days in Southampton’s clubs, reputed to be 
among the nation’s crustiest. One bathes, when one is so- 
cially acceptable, in a beach club known as the Bathing 
Corporation, a cognomen that strangely seems to mix busi- 
ness with pleasure. On a narrow ledge of land between a 
pond and the breaking surf, flanked by the estate of the 
late Charles Merrill of Merrill Lynch and the maroon 
shingles of St. Andrew’s Dunes Church, the Bathing Cor- 
poration has crowded a pool, a covered restaurant, a shad- 
ed pavilion and an aging clubhouse built in the Spanish 
hacienda style perfected by Addison Mizner in Palm Beach 
salad days. Some 400 carefully screened families share 400 
feet of beach, the nannies in white dresses and floppy straw 
hats watching the towheads burrow in the sand, the young 
guard in madras, dirty tennis shoes and no socks, the old 
guard surveying it all under a panoply of pink parasols. 

The parasols appear, too, on tournament days at the 
creaking clubhouse of the Meadow Club, an association 
for tennis enthusiasts which was founded in 1887 on the 
estate of J. Bowers Lee, one of Southampton’s first sum- 
mer residents. The first tournament was held in ’88, and 
there have been 69 since then— three won by Tilden, two 
by Vincent Richards, three by Frank Parker, four by Bob- 
by Riggs and three in the ’40s by Pancho Segura. A prime 
stop on the grass court circuit which included the Merion 
Cricket Club in Philadelphia, the Newport Casino tour- 
nament and New Jersey’s Orange Lawn Tennis Club, the 
Meadow Club’s bid was once a coveted invitation for the 


tennis troupe. In Southampton there w'ere large houses, 
large parties, large cars and a large selection of debutante 
daughters. But too many borrowed cars were smashed, too 
many wine cellars tapped, too many housemaids compro- 
mised. When Bill Douglas, the present pro arrived after 
the war, he found the touring tennists bivouacked on cots 
in the squash court. While the annual tournament on the 
club’s 29 grass courts is no longer the gayest tennis party 
in the country, nor indeed does it attract the biggest names, 
those who come are back in the big houses, and the Mead- 
ow Club is content that it is doing its bit for the game. 

The National Golf Links of America, on the other hand, 
a golfing fraternity which nestles on Southampton’s Shin- 
necock Hills and which a national magazine once called 
“America’s snootiest golf course,” has only had one pro- 
fessional tournament in its 49-year history. That was in 
1928 and, although the professional players were not per- 
mitted in the clubrooms and restaurant, they were, after 
some discussion, permitted to shower and change clothes 
in the lockers. The experience was both traumatic and 
memorable, and members cluck about it to this day. 

Although the Shinnecock Country Club, the country’s 
oldest incorporated golf club, which adjoins the National, 
is a country club for family use, the National is a golf links 
for men. The males dine in a long glass-enclosed loggia 
looking out to a soft view of Peconic Bay, which separates 
the two fins of Long Island. Women dine in their own 
viewless salon in the front of the building, and on weekends 
and holidays they may play the course before 9:30 a.m. 
and after 3 p.m. 

Often said to be the best golf course in the country, 
the National was founded and designed by Charles Blair 
Macdonald backed by 70 founder-members, a body that 
included William K. Vanderbilt and Harry Payne Whit- 
ney. Today a life-sized statue of Macdonald by Prince Paul 
Troubetzkoy casts a somewhat severe glance over the 
membership, which numbers slightly more than 400. A 
cruise about the links the other day turned up Dan Top- 
ping; Henry Ford II in pink slacks and a baby-blue polo 
shirt; Juan Trippe, president of Pan American, in an old 
tennis cap; Frank Pace Jr., former Secretary of the Army; 
and Earl E. T. Smith. Also on the rolls are Vincent Astor, 
Gary Cooper, Angier Biddle Duke, Henry duPont, Benja- 
min Fairless, Pete Bostwick, Harold S. Vanderbilt, William 
Paley and John Reed Kilpatrick. 

It is conceivable that when such an assortment of chief- 
tains get together the talk may well run to tribal politics. 
But at lunch on the loggia the other day, while cracking 
into the cold lobsters with mustard sauce for which the 
National also has a noteworthy reputation, the talk turned 
to national disasters. “Just what do you suppose was the 
greatest catastrophe that ever struck this nation?” asked 
Thomas Wright, the club president, who had in mind the 
tidal wave that swamped Galveston in 1900. Some men- 
tioned the General Slocum disaster. Others the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and the Chicago fire, when finally an 
authoritative voice spoke up. "Why, gentlemen, the worst 
disaster that ever struck this nation was the New Deal.” 
Around the table there was a murmur of “Amen.” 

Only some of these aspects of high society survive the 
13 miles that separate Southampton from East Hampton. 
It is a road bordered with corn stands, with clam sellers, 
with broad vistas of potato fields dusted with a frost of 
white tassels. Tiger lilies are summer candles in the mead- 
ows, and there are watery dales where white ducks grow fat 
before they are sent to market. Some nights the stingiest 
sliver of a moon hangs, stagy and incandescent, over the 
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Montauk highway, and the neon glimmers by the side of 
the road, urging a wayfarer to pause. 

Doubtless the most implausible of pausable is a retreat 
midway between South and East Hampton known as Out 
of This World. The decorating motif— which includes, at 
some juncture or other, pink brick, Grecian heads, Japa- 
nese flags and fish net— is probably Early Martian. The 
piano player, Mr. Ralph Strain, is supplied his own retiring 
room adjoining the end of the keyboard, a chamber open 
to the public and finished in Turkish provincial. The men’s 
room contains a life-sized poster of Jayne Mansfield on 
which any visitor— the management provides a crayon 
hanging from a string may inscribe a personal message. 
Out in the gardens there are pebbled walks, flaming torches 
and, beyond that, six rooms for guests, all of which were 
rented en bloc by a psychiatrist last year for the therapeu- 
tic use of his patients. 

A run on the menu 

So many patrons descend on Out of This World for 
dinner after the Saturday night cocktail parties that the 
place puts up a Saturday night Chuck Wagon at $6.50. 
The rest of the week one may have the run of the menu, a 
card about the size of a 24-sheet poster, which comes 
equipped with a flashlight dangling from the cord in the 
fold. Dinners run from $4.75 to $8.75 for steak which you 
may broil yourself. 

However expensive that sum may seem, $8.75 will scarce- 
ly purchase an entree at The Hedges, a branch of New 
York’s Pavilion, which stands in a delightful glen at the 
very gates of East Hampton. Here, under a spreading hazel- 



“ Too bad you didn’t hold out all summer 
while you were at it.” 


nut tree, the overpaid are overfed an exquisite assortment 
of French preparations in a setting which, with its greenery 
and its soft tree lights, is a breath of a bistro in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Dinner will run about $20 per person or, as a 
sometime customer likes to point out, “It is the only res- 
taurant in the United States where a waiter can carry $80 
worth of food in one hand." Like the Pavilion in New York, 
The Hedges is run by a diminutive, unsmiling Frenchman 
named Henri Soul£, whose ample girth and dour mien seem 
to indicate that he might well have been nourishing on his 
own food and paying up on his own checks. 

For those who can pass Soul&’s and proceed with solven- 
cy into the confines of East Hampton, a lovely green awaits, 
the approaches delighting the eye with a reed-fringed, elm- 
shaded pond, and beyond that the sloping south end ceme- 
tery, now an island between two roads, where wild tiger 
lilies decorate the headstones of the early settlers. 

Ever since the artists came in the 1870s, entranced by 
the gray shingle houses, East Hampton has had cultural 
overtones. Later, there were Irvin Cobb, John Barrymore 
and Wallace Lee. It supports a summer theater which draws 
not only a dressy crowd but such theater people as Alfred 
de Liagre Jr., Robert Dowling, Paul Osborne and Robert 
Montgomery. After the show there is the 1770 House across 
the street which serves steak, shrimp and hamburger sand- 
wiches in the Cupboard Room and drinks in a telephone- 
booth bar in the basement. 

The board chairmen live in East Hampton too, particu- 
larly along Lily Pond Lane, a street of magnificent homes. 
They play largely at the Maidstone Club where, from the 
headquarters in a large weather-beaten shingle clubhouse, 
the view gives out landward to the club’s own golf course 
or seaward to the beach club and its string of cabanas. 
Elsewhere there are 23 grass tennis courts, an open-air pool 
and a great white ballroom where Maidstone’s members 
dance eight times a summer under chandeliers strung with 
fake flowers and strings of crystal beads. 

Lately the town ramparts have been breached by televi- 
sion writers and directors who spill over into the neighbor- 
ing community of Amagansett, a sort of hive for bohemians 
where the colony has been joined for the summer by the 
Arthur Millers (nee Marilyn Monroe). If, like other Hamp- 
tons visitors, who first came to look and then returned to 
build, the arty ones can probably be counted on to turn 
out imaginative abodes that zoning laws and pure local 
horror would prevent in, say, Quogue or Southampton. A 
designer-builder named Evan Frankel, who occupies a car- 
riage house on an East Hampton boulevard known sis 
Hither Lane, has lately built a swimming pool in what was 
the foundation of the main house on his property. With 
Greek statuary tucked into the niches of the red brick walls 
around the pool, greenery growing out of old sewer pipe 
painted white, bathers crunching mulberries from a fertile 
tree with their bare feet and a cascade tumbling from 
boulders above, the setting is as ripe as old Rome for bac- 
chanalia by the shore. 

Strangely, though, the artists have made no bacchic 
beach of The Hamptons. They cluster, come the weekend, 
in an Amagansett brauhaus called the Elm Tree Inn, and 
they live quietly and paint serious avant-garde impres- 
sionism in their homes in Springs, east of East Hampton’s 
Eden. Schopenhauer is discussed on the sand at Coast 
Guard Beach and, for surfless bay swimming, safe for chil- 
dren, there is the quietude of Gardiner’s Bay, where a writ- 
er, an avant-garde artist or a man with merely moderate 
vision can look across to the curving arm of Long Island 
and see the stacks and steeples of Promised Land. C c w p ) 
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T he all-star game has come and 
gone, and the hot humid days of mid- 
summer are turning baseball diamonds 
into sweltering outdoor ovens. Now is 
the time for second-division teams to 
turn in their springtime hopes and play 
out the rest of the season in leisurely 
fashion. Not so, though, in sixth-place 
Baltimore, where every game is fought 
as if the Orioles had been hurled into the 
broiling National League pennant race. 

Unnoticed everywhere, except of 
course in Baltimore, has been the Ori- 
oles’ unheralded success since Memorial 
Day. In those two months, only the 
Yankees have played better ball in the 
American League. Baltimore has not 
only ceased to be another breather on 
the schedule of the pennant contend- 
ers, but also has become a particularly 
obnoxious thorn in their paths. The 
White Sox found this out when they 
lost five out of seven games to the Ori- 
oles in June, just when their pennant 
hopes were starting to rise, and then 
dropped two out of three to the Ori- 
oles in July, when Chicago was trying 
vainly to get back into contention. 

For one glorious day, right after the 
All-Star break, the Orioles sat giddily 
in the first division, above such estab- 
lished names as Detroit and Cleveland. 
Less than 48 hours later they had lost 
two bitter games to the Indians and 
were back in the frustrating confines of 
sixth place. 

Manager Paul Richards dressed 
quickly after the second loss and was 
the first one out of the locker room. He 
strode quickly from Municipal Sta- 
dium, his lean, loose-jointed figure tense 
with the bitterness of losing. The play- 
ers were going directly to Detroit by 
bus for a double-header the next day. 
Richards and his coaches were going on 
a luxury liner that made the trip across 
Lake Erie in a leisurely six hours. 

Stretched out in a reclining chair on 
the deck of the S.S. Aquarama as it 
steamed along, Richards tried to un- 
wind his taut nerves. 

THE CAT AND THE WIZARD ( Pitching 
Coach Harry Brecheen, loft, and Manager 
Paul Richards i on steps of Oriole dugout. 
Behind them, salvaged pitcher Billy Loes. 
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“We have come to where we are so 
damned close to the kind of ball club 
I’m trying to build,” he said quietly 
while lighting a cigaret. “What kind of 
team is it I’m trying to build? I’m going 
by the old maxim developed by John 
McGraw and used to good advantage 
by Bill Terry after him. I want a team 
that can get somebody out. A ball club 
that can play defensively and let the 
other team beat itself. I'll continue 
along these lines until somebody comes 
along with a bat big enough to displace 
the defensive player. In my opinion, it 
will be that way forever.” 

Richards leaned forward and flipped 
his cigaret over the rail. He lit another 
and flopped back in his chair. "It’s 
rumored that I’m a magician in taking 
pitchers nobody else wants and making 
winners out of them. Nonsense. I saw a 


good arm on every one of those pitch- 
ers. You’ve got to have a good arm 
and be able to take criticism. 

"There’s no magic formula. We don’t 
try to teach anyone a mysterious pitch. 
We try to win his confidence. Try to 
find out what can help him. Then we 
try to get the best from him. The main 
thing is to establish a routine for his 
throwing, his conditioning, his running 
— his entire life between starts. A lot 
of pitchers don't know how to bring 
themselves up to that first pitch in a 
ball game.” 

Richards paused and stared out over 
the water. “A pitcher may need just 
one more pitch to be a winner. You 
can teach him if he has a good arm and 
wants to learn. He has to learn rhythm 

that is, an ability to throw all his 
pitches with the same motion. 


MARVEL 


Players who joined Baltimore with sorry records 
have been transformed by Manager Paul Richards. 
Now the haughtiest in the league fear those Orioles 


by LES WOODCOCK 


“You must not teach a pitcher 
according to the same way someone 
else did it. Each one is a different per- 
son, and the technique changes with 
each. Harry Brecheen, our pitching 
coach, is a keen student of pitchers and 
their personalities. He’s very good with 
young kids and has a good approach 
with the older guys. We both have the 
same attitude toward pitching.” 

NO PENNANT THIS YEAR 

As Richards was delivering his ship- 
board soliloquy, nobody afloat or 
ashore had any illusions that the Ori- 
oles were going to win the pennant this 
year or the next. They may not even 
improve on their sixth-place finish of 
1956. But they are definitely a better 
team than last year and are one step 
nearer Manager Richards’ seemingly 


unattainable ambition: pennant con- 
tention. 

"They’re a tough bunch to beat,” 
said Detroit Manager Jack Tighe re- 
cently, after winning a close extra- 
inning game from the Orioles. "Their 
defense is outstanding and they hustle 
like hell. There’s a good degree of in- 
telligence on that club. Their pitching 
is not overpowering, but it’s good. 
They all get the ball over the plate 
and are always in the game.” 

“They were real rough even when 
they weren’t going so well at the be- 
ginning of the season,” added Indian 
Manager Kerby Farrell after a hard 
scramble to split a four-game series 
with the Orioles. “We’d beat them but 
every game was close and tough.” 

Although it may never appear in the 
standings at the end of the year, the 

John G. Zlmmornion 


improvement of the Orioles does show 
up, clearly and sharply, in a few re- 
vealing statistics. In 1956 Baltimore 
tied with the Indians as the worst- 
hitting team in the league. It was all 
by itself in making the fewest hits and 
scoring the fewest runs. Today the Ori- 
oles are third in batting and hits and 
sixth in runs scored. 

Third in American League fielding 
last year, the Orioles have the best field- 
ing percentage in the majors today. 
Although fielding averages can be de- 
ceptive, they show that Baltimore has 
made the fewest errors in the majors. 

Five other clubs in the American 
League stole more bases than the Ori- 
oles last year. Today the team is sec- 
ond only to the perennially fleet-footed 
Chicago White Sox (Right. Fielder A1 
Pilarcik leads the club with 11, one 
behind the two league leaders'!. 

The pitching staff was sixth-best in 
the league last year and had only one 
man with an earned run average below 
4.00. Today, with essentially the same 
pitching staff, Oriole pitching is third- 
best in the league and four are better 
than 3.00. 

The team Richards has fashioned 
after 114 player transactions is fea- 
tured by a tight defense, speed and 
strong pitching. It is a team that rare- 
ly beats itself. There are no big power 
hitters (Gus Triandos leads the club 
with nine home runs), and only First 
Baseman Bob Boyd is batting over 
.300. But there are six players clus- 
tered around .280. 

The Orioles don’t score many runs, 
but then again, neither does their op- 
position. Oriole pitchers have allowed 
more than five runs in just 16 games 
and won four of those games. 

The names of the pitchers on the 
team are not ones that should inspire 
awe in opposing batters. Except for the 
Orioles’ original bonus baby, Billy 
O’Dell, the average fan has the feeling 
he has heard these names somewhere 
else, on some other roster. He’d be 
• right. They all have kicked around the 
various major league cities and were 
found lacking in one respect or an- 
other. Yet, gathered together under 
continued 
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Paul Richards’ wing, they have be- 
come one of the strongest pitching 
staffs in the league. 

George Zuverink could win only nine 
games with Detroit in 1955 as a start- 
er, but has already equaled that total 
this year as a reliever on the Orioles. 
“When Hoot Evers came to Baltimore 
from Detroit,” says Zuverink, “he told 
Richards I had a good arm. The first 
day I was with the club he started 
working with me. He’d watch me 
throw and then change little things 
that- have all added up big. He had me 
bring my arm back further when I 
threw my sinker. N ow I get better lever- 
age. He changed my slider into a quick- 
breaking pitch. Richards doesn’t slap 
you on the back when you do well. But 
you know he’s pleased. I’ve gained con- 
fidence in myself here because I know 
dam well he wouldn’t be sending me 
out all the time if he didn’t think I 
could do the job.” 

“Some pitchers get in a rut,” adds 
Hal Brown, who won only one game 
in his last full season with Boston be- 
fore coming to the Orioles. “Paul is 
watching all the time. You might not 
see him but he's watching. You may 
just be doing some little thing wrong 
and not even realize it. He’ll send one 
of his coaches to tell you or tell you 
himself. He may even show you by 
throwing the pitch himself. Heck, out- 
side of a fast ball, he can throw as well 
as anyone on this club.” 

Perhaps Richards’ most satisfying 
job has been his handling of Billy Loes. 
Noted as a pitcher with everything but 
the right temperament while with the 
Dodgers, Loes has developed, under 
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Richards’ patient handling, into one 
of the best pitchers in the league. 

Ken Lehman, another ex-Dodger 
who could never make the team, has 
won three games in relief anti shows a 
solid 2.70 ERA in the month he has 
been with Baltimore. Ray Moore 
kicked around the Dodger farm sys- 
tem for eight years before coming to 
Baltimore. In his 2 1 •> seasons under 
Richards, Moore has become the work 
horse of the staff and has won a total 
of 28 games. 

The few hits and runs Richards’ 
pitchers need to win have been sup- 
plied, as expected, in varying degrees 
by Catcher Gus Triandos, Left Fielder 
Bob Nieman, Bob Boyd and the vet- 
eran George Kell. The big surprise for 
the Orioles has been the all-round play 
of their second baseman, Billy Gard- 
ner. A .213 hitter in two part-time sea- 
sons with the Giants, Gardner could 
only increase that mark to .231 as a 
Baltimore regular last year. In spring 
training Richards said that Gardner 
was his second baseman right from the 
start. Playing in every game so far, 
Gardner leads the team in runs scored, 
hits, doubles, is third in RBIs even 
though batting leadoff and is hitting 
.278. Not a fancy fielder like smooth- 
wheeling shortstop Willie Miranda, he 
nevertheless makes all the plays at sec- 
ond and is always hustling. 

“Richards gave me confidence by 
playing me every day,” says Gardner, 
“even when I wasn’t hitting. He’s 
helped me a lot with my hitting and 
has taught me a lot. That’s the amaz- 
ing thing about playing under Rich- 
ards. He doesn’t assume you know ev- 
erything just because you’re in the big 
leagues. You’re playing here in the ma- 
jors but at the same time you’re learn- 


ing more about your job from him. He 
sees everything and helps in so many 
ways.” 

Jim Busby, a .300 hitter just a few 
seasons ago, was an in-and-out .189 
hitter this year with the Indians. Since 
he came to Baltimore in mid-June, Bus- 
by has been playing a solid center field 
and hitting nearly 100 points higher. 
“I’m a guy who has to play regularly. 
Of course, I played regular last year 
and batted only .235. I can't explain 
what’s happened to me. It’s like you 
wake up one morning and suddenly ev- 
erything changes. I will say, it’s sure 
nice to be back with Richards.” 

Former batting champ Billy Good- 
man sat on the Boston bench most of 
this season nursing a lifetime .300 av- 
erage. When Richards added him to 
his motley collection of castoffs, Good- 
man forced George Kell into part-time 
duty at third and is batting over .300 
as in years past. 

NEW LIFE IN BALTIMORE 

It is no accident that seemingly 
washed-up major leaguers catch a sec- 
ond wind in Baltimore. From the first 
day of spring training, the Oriole 
squad works hard at the trade of base- 
ball. Fundamentals, such as bunting, 
are worked on, over and over again. 
During intrasquad games Richards has 
a protective screen placed directly 
behind the catcher. While the game 
goes on, he and his coaches sit behind 
the screen on campstools and closely 
watch everything that is going on be- 
fore them. 

“If Paul sees a batter doing some- 
thing wrong while he's at the plate,” 
Harry Brecheen said, "he can tell him 
right away. It keeps these guys think- 
ing all the time.” 


HIGHLIGHT 


Early last week the Philadelphia Phillies, 
led by their excellent pitching staff, 
emerged from the sweaty broil of struggling 
National League contenders and sniffed the 
cool fragrance of first place. They lingered 
there only 48 hours, barely long enough to 
enjoy the view. And then they fell. 

The descent began July 16 when the 
Milwaukee Braves came to town. In the 
ninth inning of the first game, with the 
Braves leading 6-2, the Phillies loaded the 
bases with two out. Richie Ashburn came 
to bat and cracked a wicked line drive to 
right center. It looked like a sure double. 
But, even as the runners streaked around 
the bases, 36-year-old Andy Pafko, racing 
far to his right, hurled himself through 
the air to make the catch and end the 


game. Said the disappointed Ash- 
burn afterwards: "He's been taking 
hits away from me ever since I came 
into this league. I have to rate him 
as the best outfielder in the league, at least 
when I'm batting.” Philadelphia managed 
to hold its slim lead, however, when second- 
place St. Louis also lost. 

The next night, Robin Roberts, whose 
strong arm for years has kept mediocre 
Philadelphia teams out of proximity to the 
cellar, pitched a scoreless first inning. When 
a close decision went against the Phils in 
the bottom of the first, thus squelching 
a potential rally, Roberts protested so 
vigorously that Umpire Jocko Conlan 
ejected him from the game. The normal- 
ly placid Roberts erupted (left), and had 
to be restrained from tangling with Con- 
lan. (For his action, the National League 
players' representative was later fined $50 
and suspended for three days.) Roberts’ 
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A familiar sight now in Baltimore is 
that of a pitcher leaving a game for one 
reason or another and then spending a 
good 15 minutes throwing in the bull- 
pen under the watchful eye of Bre- 
cheen while the game is still in progress. 
Chances are that Richards had spotted 
something the pitcher was doing wrong 
while he was in the game and wanted 
him to work on it immediately. 

“If you play under Richards, you’d 
better be prepared to work,” says 
George Kell. "And you’d better be ser- 
ious about playing ball. There’s no 
joking in his clubhouse after a loss. 
The spirit is good here and we know we 
are a better team than last year.” 

Or, as Paul Richards himself put it, 
in the unfamiliar setting of a ship cruis- 
ing between Cleveland and Detroit: 
“The only thing a baseball man can go 
by is: What was the over-all picture 
when he came? What was it when he 
left? If I left now, I’d have to say we 
have a little better ball club. I think we 
should do even better. We in Baltimore 
are trying desperately to build a ball 
club. Anytime you’re desperate about 
something, you have to make mistakes. 

“As you improve, it gets harder and 
harder to get the players you need. 
Our farm system will be the ultimate 
test of how high we can go. At this 
point we are merely a little better pre- 
pared for the .350 hitter who may de- 
velop in our system. But when he shows 
up, we’ll give him the royal welcome. 

“Someday,” Richards reflected as he 
thought of the stream of players he has 
seen come and go in Baltimore, "I’ll 
have a team that will be set for four or 
five years. Then I’ll sit back in the dug- 
out during a game and just wink, and 
the players will know exactly what I 
want them to do.” C_ E * o j 


replacement on the mound was bombard- 
ed, and the Phillies lost again, 10-3. This 
dropped them to third. 

Nothing spectacular happened the next 
night. No fights, no great catches . . . just 
a good solid game. But the Phils lost it 
4-2, and sank to fourth. 

Milwaukee left and Cincinnati arrived, 
but little else changed at first. The Phillies 
tried their best pitcher, Rookie Jack San- 
ford, but the Redlegs hit him freely and 
won 7-2. And the Phils slid to fifth. 

So it was . . . four places in four days. 
It was typical of the 1957 National League 
pennant race, where no position is secure, 
no lead commanding. One solace for poor 
Philadelphia: the drop to sixth is long and 
improbable. And, as a matter of fact, when 
on the fifth day the Phillies finally won, 
they returned to fourth. Philadelphia fans 
hoped the road up would be as short as 
the road down.— W.B. 


Now 
this is a 


Rum Collins! 




Rare treat, with built-in air-conditioning, a Collins 
made with myers rum. The color is bright — rich, 


burnished amber. The flavor is right — a 
ripe, golden touch of pleasing perfection. 
For a satisfying round of enjoyment serve 
delightfully flavorful myers jamaica rum 

FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND 
COOKERY WRITE: GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.. 405 LEX. AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y., DEPT. SI-3B, MYERS RUM • 97 PROOF. 
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HORACE 

STONEHAM 


A profile of the hard-nosed president 
of the New York Giants, who 
runs his show in the old tradition: 
reprinted from The New York Times 



H orace Charles Stoneham is an 
outstanding current example of a 
dwindling breed of baseball club owner. 
Totheir president, the New York Giants 
are no diversionary outside business 
pursuit, followed on the amorphous 
ground of civic spirit or sportsmanship. 
Nor does his ball club represent to Mr. 
Stoneham merely a speculative pawn 
in a high-stakes game of commercial 
chance. Baseball— specifically the 
Giants— is his one business and his 
consuming interest in life. All his adult 
years— and a few before he reached vot- 
ing age— have been spent in the Giants’ 
front office. The 54-year-old presi- 
dent would not have it any other way. 

Yesterday he reaffirmed his inten- 
tion of staying in baseball by inform- 
ing a House Antitrust subcommittee 
that he would recommend to his board 
of directors the moving of the Giants 
next fall to a West Coast city— prob- 
ably San Francisco— if the club re- 
ceived a suitable offer. 

The Giants have been a Stoneham 
family enterprise for nearly 40 years. 
With John J. McGraw and Judge Fran- 
cis X. McQuade as minority partners, 
the late Charles A. Stoneham, Horace’s 
father, purchased the franchise in 1919 
from the Brush Estate. 

The chubby-faced Giant president 
is alternately sentimental and stubborn 
— to the occasional despair of his asso- 


ciates. His hobbies are classical music, 
detective fiction and liquids proscribed 
for athletes in training. He is also a 
clubman of sorts. 

As a young man, Horace was a spo- 
radic student at the Hun School, Loy- 
ola School and Pawling— well-known 
prep schools. His college career was 
brief — “four days at Fordham” he re- 
called. A year spent working in a Cali- 
fornia copper mine sobered him to some 
of the realities of adult life. 

On his return from mine labor, Mr. 
Stoneham entered the Giant organiza- 
tion. Starting from the bottom, he 
made the rounds of the club's admin- 
istrative department. He now is guid- 
ing his son Charles Horace (Pete) along 
the same path, as a member of the 
Giant ticket office. 

He applied himself to his various 
chores with such absorbed vigor that 
he was a knowing and well-rounded 
baseball man when in 1936, at the age 
of 33, he assumed the presidency of 
the Giants after the death of his father. 

He still is a do-it-yourself president. 
He serves, in effect, as his own general 
manager and keeps an attentive eye on 
the minutest details. . . . 

From his office eyrie above the cen- 
ter field clubhouse of the Polo Grounds, 
he critically watches every pitch and 
every play of every Giant home game. 
He follows the Giants’ games away 


from home on television or radio when 
he cannot make the trip. 

He lives with his wife, the former 
Vallida Pike, and his son in a Sutton 
Place apartment in the luxury section 
of the Upper East Side. His daughter, 
Mary, is the wife of Major Charles 
Rupert of the United States Army. 

Because of Mr. Stoneham’s close 
association with all Giant develop- 
ments on and off the field, the Giants 
are a folksy type of operation. This has 
irritating, as well as endearing, fea- 
tures. But at least there is little of the 
soulless corporation about them, which 
cannot be said of all baseball clubs. 

As a hard-nosed baseball man who 
runs his own show and makes his own 
decisions, Mr. Stoneham is entitled to 
take more than perfunctory bows when 
the Giants prosper, which they have 
done more often than not. . . . 

With less working capital at his dis- 
posal than have some owners, Mr. 
Stoneham has helped keep the Giants 
in business by executing trading coups 
that have dismayed other clubs. 

Taking bows for Giant successes also 
imposes the obligation to accept brick- 
bats for Giant failures. However, while 
Mr. Stoneham may not be blameless 
in the present difficulties of his sixth- 
place club, it can be said that his mis- 
takes were of the head rather than of 
the heart. (05) 
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THE LAVENDER MOB 

In sports car racing that means the Washington leadfoots 

f by KENNETH RUDEEN 

who like to win trophies, and do so with some frequency 


I avender is a color that is not ordi- 
J narily associated with adventure 
and speed. With Easter eggs and bon- 
nets, yes. With sports car racing, no. 
Well, around Washington, D.C. you’d 
better smile when you say that, for 
lavender is the rallying color of one 
of the most successful and resourceful 
sports car organizations in the country. 
When the Washington region of the 
Sports Car Club of America ran off 
its inaugural national race meeting the 
other day at the new Marlboro Motor 
Raceway, lavender was, in fact, the 
color of the day. 

Why lavender? Three years ago, 
when some of the Washington lads 
zipped around the Cumberland, Md. 
course with their usual zeal, a race offi- 
cial rapped their hands verbally in an 
article for the SCCA magazine, Sports 
Car. The official, the well-known An- 
glo-American racing driver Dr. M.R.J. 
Wyllie, characterized “five percent of 
the entrants” as “egregiously unsport- 
ing pothunters,” i.e., overeager trophy 
seekers, and suggested that their brand 
of racing was more attuned to the 
Indianapolis “500.” At the same time, 
the Alec Guinness film, The Lavender 
Hill Mob, was playing in Washington. 
The link between trophy hunters and 
an engaging pack of British thieves 
may be a bit tenuous, but the boys 
from Washington found it, neverthe- 
less. They formed The Lavender Hill 
Mob Racing Association, adopted lav- 
ender as their battle color and went off 
pothunting with a new esprit. 

Early in 1955 The Mob opened a 
7, lOth-mile race course on U.S. 301 
near Upper Marlboro, Md. — only 15 
miles east of Washington. The Mob 
realized it could not obtain a national 
race day with so short a course, so last 
winter it began to solicit financial help 
for expansion. More taxing than finan- 
cial ways and means was the problem 
of squeezing a road course of satisfac- 
tory length into a tiny plot of 28 acres. 
The old course was modified and ex- 
tended into a twisty, 1.9-mile layout 


with seven turns and a tricky chicane. 

Already accustomed to filling a little 
with a lot, The Mob crammed 11 races 
into the one-day national SCCA pro- 
gram and challenged the rest of the 
country to come a-trophy hunting. 
“We feel,” said Robert J. McKinsey, 
a Washington lawyer, head of the 500- 
member Washington SCCA region and 
a founder of The Mob, “that if you 
can handle this course, you can handle 
anything, and we think we have, over- 
all, the best drivers in the SCCA." 

A WARM, WET DAY 

On race day, hot, humid air lay 
heavy over the raceway. The cars and 
trappings of 118 drivers jammed the 
infield. In the stands, 6,000 spectators 
perspired patiently. They were to see 
some of the liveliest dicing of the 
sports car year as Charlie Wallace, a 
Washington hair stylist, started things 
handsomely for The Mob, poking the 
lavender fenders of his Porsche Spyder 
ahead of the Porsche driven by a new- 
comer who is going places, Bob Hol- 
bert of Warrington, Pa. Washington’s 
Richard Nash kept the lavender aloft 
with Porsche victories in the second 


and seventh races; the Washington 
dentist, Dick Thompson, extended the 
lease on his reputation as the nation's 
best Corvette driver by dominating 
the fourth and ninth events; and Wal- 
lace finished second in an electrifying 
Porsche duel with the talented Hol- 
bert in the sixth race. 

It wasn’t The Mob’s day altogether, 
though. New Jersey’s Walt Hansgen, 
whose heavy foot and increasing secu- 
rity have hurtled him to a place among 
the top U.S. drivers, thumped his oppo- 
sition in a 10-lap preliminary and in 
the featured 25-lap closer. 

Each race course has a character of 
its own; Marlboro, with its excellent 
visibility, is likely to become known 
as a spectator’s rather than driver’s 
course. For the driver, the high quo- 
tient of gearshifting and braking tends 
to be tiring — “like beating each other 
with short sticks,” as Carroll Shelby, 
whose Maserati was dogged by me- 
chanical trouble, put it. 

All in all, though, it was a big day 
for The Mob. “It’s embarrassing," 
said Bob McKinsey, trying hard to 
look embarrassed, “how many trophies 
are staying right here.” E N D 



mobster Dick Thompson, a Washington dentist who is the nation’s best Corvette 
driver, at speed in the model with which he won two races at the inaugural Marlboro meet. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRIAN SEED 


PART TWO: Mr. McDonough’s 
Magic Shovel 


The Magic 
Begins to Work 

A whirlwind tour of Ireland completes the spadework of 
by GERALD HOLLAND weekend economic survey and makes secure forever the 
glorious place of the shovel in the history of Irish athletics 


When Sports Illustrated published an account of Ronnie De- 
lany’s welcome home to Ireland after his Olympic victory 
(SI, Jan. 21), a reader named Bernard Patrick McDonouyh, 
a West Virginia businessman whose interests include the larg- 
est shovel factory in the world, got in touch with the author 
of this report. Their acquaintance prospered as they discovered 
a mutual interest in Ireland, and eventually Mr. McDonough 
invited the author to fly to Ireland for a weekend and see what 
might be done to improve economic conditions over there. 
Before leaving Idlewild, the author, for reasons he has not 
disclosed, arranged with TWA to fly one of Mr. McDonough’s 
shovels to Ireland on short notice. The plot thickens and is 
finally and happily resolved in this concluding installment. 


A t Shannon airport, where a driver was waiting with 
L a Vauxhall sedan to drive us wherever we wanted to 
go, I decided to tell Mr. McDonough something I had been 
thinking about on the plane. 

“Mr. McDonough,” I said, “now that we are on Irish 
soil, I wonder if I might presume to think of myself not 
only as an American sportswriter but as a consultant on 
Irish affairs and, if you will, a sort of public-relations 
counselor. Have you any objections?” 

Mr. McDonough held up a hand. 

“Please,” he said, “think of yourself in any way that 
gives you pleasure.” 

"Thank you,” I said. “Now I feel free to bring up a 
public relations thing. Back home, during our first tele- 
phone conversation, you asked me, ‘Will the Irish in Ire- 
land work?’ You said they were excellent workers in other 
lands, but you were not so sure of them over here. May I 
ask if the question still interests you, sir?” 


Mr. McDonough nodded. 

“It’s an important question,” he said, “because if you 
pay a man 50f an hour and he’s not a worker, he may 
actually be costing you $2 or $3 an hour.” 

“I can understand that,” I said. "But I don’t think it 
would be wise to ask your question indiscriminately over 
here. It might put people’s backs up. I would suggest that 
we start off by visiting some cousins of mine. I think we 
can get some frank answers from them.” 

Mr. McDonough said I was the doctor. 

I leaned over and spoke to the driver: “Take the road 
to Ennis and I’ll direct you from there.” 

It wasn’t long before we had pulled up in front of the 
home of my Cousin Michael, whom I had met for the first 
time in my life during my visit to Ireland with Ronnie 
Delany. Cousin Michael raises beef cattle and farms 200 
acres and keeps in close touch with things. 

“You can wait in the car,” I said to Mr. McDonough, 
“and I’ll see if they’re up yet.” It was just a little after 
8 in the morning. 

I opened the gate and started up to the front door. I 
hadn’t gone more than a few steps when I was suddenly 
set upon by two huge dogs who came racing around the 
side of the house and almost knocked me down and then 
started nipping and snapping at my wash-and-wear suit 
as I fought my way to the door. 

"Down, boys, down!” I cried, but that only seemed to 
anger them. 

Mr. McDonough watched from the car with a bemused 
look on his face, and I became almost as embarrassed as 
I was frightened out of my wits. 

Then, providentially, there popped into my mind a 

continued 
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McDonough’s Shovel 

continued. 

Gaelic phrase I had heard James Cagney, the actor, use in 
telling a story one time. Whirling on the dogs, I flung out 
both arms and shouted: “ Fag an bealach!”* 

Whether it was the Gaelic command or the waving of 
my arms that did it, I do not know. But the dogs fell back 
as if I had thrown scalding water upon them. 

The commotion brought Cousin Michael, a tall, spare 
man in his 50s, to the front door. He was thunderstruck 
upon seeing me, but recovered quickly and beckoned to 
Mr. McDonough to come into the house. I ran back to 
the car to get a brown paper envelope out of my bag. It 
contained something I had been studying at odd times 
ever since I went to West Virginia to meet Mr. McDonough 
for the first time: the fat catalog of the O. Ames Company, 
the largest shovel factory in the world, now a division of 
the Bernard P. McDonough Company. 

In a little while we were talking away at a great rate 
over the tea and brown bread that Cousin Michael’s wife. 
Cousin Lena, had served us. When I sensed that the cor- 
diality of the occasion had reached a proper level, I said 
to Cousin Michael: “Cousin Michael, Mr. McDonough 
has a question to ask you. I have advised him that it is 
not a question to be asked of just anyone. I also told him 
I was sure you would receive it in the proper spirit and 
not get your back up.” 

Cousin Michael and Cousin Lena exchanged glances. 

I signaled Mr. McDonough like a director giving an 
actor a cue. 

Mr. McDonough put down his teacup. He looked from 
Cousin Lena to Cousin Michael and then he said: “Will 
the Irish in Ireland work?” 

Suddenly, like the wail of a banshee, there came a great 
howling and yowling from the dogs outside the house. It 
was sheer coincidence, of course. Cousin Michael, however, 
seemed to welcome the chance to rush to the window 
and draw aside the curtains and peer out. He turned to 
Cousin Lena. 

“They’ve a driver out there,” he said. “Has anyone 
asked him to have a cup of tea?” 

“In a minute,” said Cousin Lena. “You’ve been asked 
a question.” 

Cousin Michael came back and sat down in his chair 
and held his hands out to the electric heater on the floor. 
Finally, he leaned forward and, looking directly at Mr. 
McDonough, he said: 

“They’ll work for a stranger.” 

Nobody said anything. 

“Put a stranger in charge," said Cousin Michael, "and 
he’ll make them work. They won't work for anyone they 
know.” 

Mr. McDonough pulled out paper and pencil and started 
making notes. I reached into my brown paper envelope and 
drew out the shovel-factory catalog. I turned to the page 
containing the aerial views of the factory, which looked 
like it might be a branch of General Motors. I handed it 
to Cousin Michael and said, “This is Mr. McDonough’s 
shovel factory in the United States.” 

Cousin Michael took the catalog carelessly and said 
again to Mr. McDonough: “They’ll work for a stranger. 
That’s the key to the situation.” 

Then he looked down at the photograph of the shovel 
factory. His eyes widened and his mouth fell open a little. 

* “Clear the path!’’ 


He slapped the catalog smartly and jumped to his feet. 

"Put me in charge, Mr. McDonough,” he exclaimed. 
“I’ll make them work!” 

There was silence for half a minute and then Cousin 
Michael realized he had eliminated himself by his previous 
remarks, and there was a good laugh all around. Cousin 
Michael asked did we want whisky or sherry and we said 
neither this early in the day. Before we got up to leave, 
Cousin Lena told us that some German industrialists w r ere 
starting a factory in County Clare (it was the Germans who 
built the electric power plant on the Shannon years ago) 
and Mr. McDonough raised his eyebrows and made a note 
of that significant piece of news. 

Finally, off we went to visit other County Clare cousins. 
We missed Cousin Thomas who was off in the bog, too far 
to fetch. Cousin Johnny was out, and the cousin who has 
the pub, one of the McDermotts, had not opened up yet. 
But we found Cousin Delia at home and she sent the boy 
out into the fields to tell Cousin Paddy. 

A tribute to the shovel 

Over more tea and brown bread, we talked of enter- 
prises that might be started up in Ireland. Cousin Pad- 
dy (he went to agricultural school) said an experimental 
farm would do the country immeasurable good and Cousin 
Delia said a sportsman’s lodge on the shores of beautiful 
Lough Derg (a widening of the Shannon, really, and heav- 
en for trout fishermen) would certainly be a sound in- 
vestment. Mr. McDonough nodded in' agreement and 
made notes. 

With that we said goodby and pushed on toward Gal- 
way. Along the way, as we passed through a village, Mr. 
McDonough suddenly cried out: “Pull over to the curb!” 

He was out of the car in a flash, and I followed him and 
saw what had caught his eye: some shovels on display out- 
side a kind of general store. As Mr. McDonough picked 
one up and examined it, the proprietor came out of the 
store and introduced himself as Paddy Corcoran. 

“I’ve never seen a shovel like this,” said Mr. McDonough. 

“That’s for cutting turf,” said Mr. Corcoran, “or peat, 
as you would say, I suppose.” 

I ran back to the car and got my brown paper envelope 
with the shovel catalog in it. Dashing back, I showed the 
picture of the big plant to Mr. Corcoran. 

“This is the largest shovel factory in the world,” I said. 
“They turn out 10,000 a day.” I pointed to Mr. McDonough, 
indicating he was the proprietor. 

“Go ’way,” whispered Mr. Corcoran, looking at the pic- 
ture. “Go ’way!” 

“Mr. Corcoran,” I said, laughing a little bit in self- 
deprecation, “I’ll confess something to you. A few weeks 
ago, I was under the impression that the shovel had gone 
out of existence in this modern age of machines.” 

Mr. Corcoran looked at me pityingly. 

“My dear man,” he said, speaking as one would to a 
child, "the shovel will never go out of existence. I don’t 
care what scientific advances there may be.” 

“I believe that now,” I said. “We’ll always need the 
shovel.” 

“The shovel,” said Mr. Corcoran, “is the grandest imple- 
ment known to civilized man.” He looked at Mr. McDon- 
ough, who nodded in agreement. 

Mr. Corcoran turned back to me. 

“Just consider now, mister,” he said, “the shovel is 
w'ith you ail your life. Here in a country such as ours, 
isn’t it the shovel that turns the sod so the seeds may be 
put down and the vegetables grown and the oats and 
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Mil. Kit OKI. ANY collaborates with the then Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Robert Briscoe, in turning -sod with McDonough's shovel. 


barley and all to provide sustenance for the growing child?” 

“Yes,” I said, “that's true, Mr. Corcoran.” 

“Take a lad reaching the threshold of young manhood,” 
said Mr. Corcoran, beginning to warm up to his theme. 
“He goes out to look for work. He’s untrained. So the 
prospective employer says to him, 'What can you do, 
m’boy, what can you do?' " 

Mr. Corcoran looked from one of us to the other. 

“Well, now,” he said, “if the boy can say nothing else, 
he can certainly say, ‘I can shovel!' And then, and then 
what is the employer to reply except, ‘Well, my lad, that’s 
something, that’s something surely. There’s a lot of shovel- 
ing to be done!' ” 

Mr. Corcoran laid a finger alongside his nose. He seemed 
at a loss for a way to develop his thesis further. 

Then, across the street, a priest in his cassock walked 
slowly by, hands clasped behind him, eyes on the walk be- 
fore him, obviously deep in thought as though he might 
be pondering next Sunday’s sermon. 

It was the inspiration Mr. Corcoran needed. He thrust 
out an arm to point. 

“Take him,” he whispered. “Did you ever stop to think, 
mister, what’s waiting for all of us at the end of the road, 
at the end of the line? Isn't it the shovel in the hands of 
that holy man as he sprinkles a few clods over the box and 
speaks in the Latin tongue the words, ‘Dust thou art, to 
dust returnest,’ and down you go and the shovel covers 
you over?” 

Mr. Corcoran bent down in a half crouch and spread 
out his hands. 


“Isn't it something to think about, mister?” he croaked. 
“Isn’t it something to conjure with?” 

Mr. McDonough put the shovel he was holding back 
into the rack. 

Mr. Corcoran straightened up and spoke more rapidly 
as he saw we were getting ready to move on. 

“You talk about your scientific discoveries,” he said, 
“your machine age, your atom bomb, your haitch bomb. 
Have all the scientists, so called, found anything yet that 
does as much good, that is with a man in life and in death 
like the shovel?” 

Mr. McDonough nodded and put out his hand. 

“It’s been a pleasure to meet you, Mr. Corcoran,” he 
said. “And you’ve certainly given us something to think 
about.” 

“Ah, they were just a few thoughts at random,” said 
Mr. Corcoran. “You'll come inside and have a little drop 
of something surely?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. McDonough, “but we’re behind 
schedule now.” 

At Galway, we went directly (and incognito) to the 
shovel factory, which turned out to be a foundry really 
and made other things besides shovels. On a good day, a 
dozen or so shovels might be produced. The factory had a 
dirt floor and there were great leather straps turning the 
machinery. The power came from a generator which was 
turned by the river flowing underneath the plant. Think- 
ing of the vast shovel factory in West Virginia, I looked 
at Mr. McDonough. He gave no sign of what his reactions 
were, beyond pulling the sheaf of papers from his pocket 
and jotting down some notes. 

We stopped at the Shamrock Lodge in Athlone for din- 
ner, and while we were eating, the proprietor, Mr. Frank 
Coen, joined us. 

"May I ask, gentlemen,” he said politely, “when ye 
arrived?” 

We said we had landed at Shannon that morning. 

“And how long will ye be in Ireland?" 

We said we thought we would be ready to start back 
on Monday evening. 

A very worthy cause 

Mr. Coen looked from one of us to the other and finally 
he said, in the kindest way: “Ye arrive on Friday and ye 
go home on Monday? Ye are stark mad. Why, I went to 
see a man across the street one Saturday night and we got 
talking and I didn’t come back until Tuesday.” 

Next morning, as we rode along the road to Dublin, 
Mr. McDonough referred to the shovel factory for the 
first time. 

“As you can imagine," he said, “it would be far more 
practical for my purposes to build a new factory than to 
take over the one in Galway.” 

“I should think." I said, “that the government man 
we’re to meet in Dublin will have some valuable thoughts 
on that subject." 

“Possibly so,’’ said Mr. McDonough, “possibly so.” He 
lit a fresh Sweet Afton cigaret from the butt of another one. 
He had succeeded in quitting smoking back home, but now 
he was chain-smoking again, having tired of refusing the 
cigarets that were pressed on us every time we met some- 
one new. 

I looked out the car window, thinking not of shovels in 
mass production but ef one particular shovel. This was the 
one I had arranged with James Cahill of TWA to fly over 
to Ireland when, and if, I gave the word. We drove past a 
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caravan of tinkers and ancient stone walls with such sen- 
timents painted on them as “Boycott An Tostal” (the 
annual festival to welcome tourists) and “Shun Cycling 
Slaves,” the latter a reference to bicycle racers of whatever 
athletic faction the sign writer happened to be against. 

I decided to take Mr. McDonough into my confidence. 

“Mr. McDonough,” I said, “would you like to hear 
about a very worthy cause here in Ireland?” 

“All right,” he said. 

“By way of preface,” I said, “let me say that since you 
proposed this weekend visit to Ireland, I have been trying 
to think of some way to make it sort of symbolic of lrish- 
American interest in the Old Country.” 

“Well,” said Mr. McDonough, “I’ll tell you something. 
I’ve felt for a long time that the Irish have gone out 
all over the world and a great many of them have done 
very well. But I’ve heard of very few coming back to 
help Ireland.” 

We looked out over the countryside, lush and green, 
with the fine-looking cattle grazing in the fields. 

“This thing I have in mind,” I said after a minute, 
“is a campaign to build Ireland’s first cinder running track 
of Olympic standards. Did you know that the country 
which has produced one of the greatest runners of the mile 
in Ronnie Delany hasn’t a cinder track of her own?” 

“If they can produce runners like Delany,” said Mr. 
McDonough, “what do they want with a cinder track?” 

“That’s just it,” I said. “Delany left Ireland and went 
to Villanova University in the United States. They have 
every facility, including cinder tracks. If he hadn’t gone 
to Villanova, if he had stayed here and been forced to race 
and train on grass alone, maybe he would never have run 
a sub-four-minute mile. Ronnie has said as much himself.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. McDonough, “that Ireland 
has more pressing problems than cinder tracks.” 

“Just a minute,” I said. “Do you admit, sir, that young 
people are leaving Ireland in great numbers?” 

“So I’m told,” said Mr. McDonough. 

“All right,” I went on, “now consider this. Suppose Ire- 
land was to get her cinder track and start turning out top- 
flight athletes by the dozen. Ronnie himself has said that’s 
possible. Don’t you see, sir, the effect on the morale of the 
youth? Don’t you foresee the upsurge in national pride? 
Don’t you see an Irish Olympic team at Rome in I960 that 
will be the wonder of the world?” 

A reason for running 

Mr. McDonough lit another Sweet Afton. 

“What,” he said, “is being done to get the cinder track?” 

“There’s a man in Dublin named Billy Morton,” I said. 
“He’s the big organizer of amateur athletic events and is 
the honorary secretary of the Clonliffe Harriers.” 

“Harriersare hounds, aren’t they?” said Mr. McDonough. 

“Literally speaking, yes,” I said. “But in this case they 
are cross-country runners. There are all sorts of running 
clubs in Ireland. Delany’s club is called The Crusaders.” 

“There seems,” said Mr. McDonough, “to be an awful 
lot of running in Ireland.” 

“Well,” I said, “money isn’t too plentiful, as you know, 
and it costs nothing to run. But getting back to Billy 
Morton. He’s got the land for this cinder track at Santry 
Court on the road to the Dublin airport. Ron Delany is 
behind him lOO^j and Mr. Briscoe, the Lord Mayor, kicked 
off the campaign with a personal donation of £25. That will 


show you the caliber of people interested in this thing.” 

Mr. McDonough nodded. “I’d like to get in on it in a 
small way,” he said. 

“Good,” I said. “I’ll give Billy Morton a ring after we’ve 
lunched with the government man.” 

The government man (who had been forewarned by Mr. 
Francis W. H. Adams, the former New York police commis- 
sioner, that we were on our way) called promptly after we 
had checked into the Gresham Hotel in Dublin. He turned 
out to be John Donovan of the Irish Industrial Authority, 
young and pleasantly owlish-looking, and we went to the 
men’s grill for lunch. 

Mr. Donovan was full of facts and figures, and there 
was not a question Mr. McDonough put to him about the 
country that he could not answer out of his head. 

Over tea, Mr. Donovan said: “We’re getting a great 
many inquiries from people interested in starting up enter- 
prises in Ireland, but many of them have capital and noth- 
ing else. What I mean to say is, they wouldn’t know how to 
conduct a manufacturing business if they started one. 
Frankly, we’re not interested merely in people with money 
to invest, however laudable their motives may be.” 

“You want know-how,” said Mr. McDonough. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Donovan. 

I reached down and brought my brown paper envelope 
up from under my chair. This time I drew out not only 
the shovel factory catalog, but a number of other pieces 
of literature describing the summer and kitchen furniture 
and some of the other things that Mr. McDonough manu- 
factures. For good measure, I threw in a brochure of the 
Parkersburg Rig and Reel Company, manufacturers of oil- 
well drilling equipment. The brochure had a picture of 
Mr. McDonough in it, identifying him as president. 

Mr. Donovan hastily leafed through the material, leaned 
back and slapped the table. 

“Mr. McDonough,” he said, “you’re the kind of man 
we’re looking for. We can make you a very interesting offer 
which might include the building of a factory, without cost 
to you, and certain tax exemptions which would have to 
be worked out.” 

They spoke the same language and soon were discussing 
not only the making of shovels, but the starting up of a 
toy factory (Ireland would dearly love a toy factory, said 
Mr. Donovan) and the building of light ships and furniture 
and all sorts of things. There was, of course, no mention of 
my own heart’s desire: a cinder running track for Dublin. 

The luncheon ended with Mr. Donovan promising to air- 
mail a full report to Mr. McDonough and Mr. McDonough 
pledging that after he had studied it, he would send a 
technical expert to Ireland to go into the matter in detail. 

Back in our rooms upstairs, I picked up the telephone 
and called Billy Morton. 

In a moment, Mrs. Morton was on the wire, and I told 
her who I was. We had met last December. 

“Ah, what a pity,” exclaimed Mrs. Morton. “Billy will be 
terribly sorry he missed you. He’s in London to sign up 
Brian Hewson (the four-minute milerj to run against De- 
lany at Lansdowne Road later this month.” 

I asked her to hold the wire. 

“Bad news,” I said to Mr. McDonough. “Billy Morton 
is in London.” 

Mr. McDonough puffed on his cigaret, thinking. 

“We could go back home by way of London,” he said. 
“It’s only about an hour and a half from here by air.” 

“Mrs. Morton,” I said into the phone, “we’ll fly to Lon- 
don to see Billy. Where will we find him?” 

“Just like that, you’ll fly to London,” exclaimed Mrs. 
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Morion. "Isn’t that grand! Well, you’ll find Billy at the 
Lancaster Gate Hotel. Look sharp now or you may not 
recognize him. He’s had his hair cut.” 

"He doesn’t wear the hair long any more?” 

“No, and I’ve been after him for years to have it cut 
short. Do you know what he'd say?’’ 

“No,” I said, “what?” 

“He’d say, ‘How can I cut my hair short when I'm to 
conduct the symphony this Wednesday evening?’” 

“Ha,” I said, “that’s Billy ail right. Very well, Mrs. 
Morton, we’re on our way.” 

The long and short of it 

Two hours later we had checked in at the Dorchester 
and were sitting in the lounge waiting for Billy to come 
over from the Lancaster Gate. Soon— short, stocky and 
breathless— he came bustling in. 

I introduced Mr. McDonough and then said to Billy: 
“Billy, you look years younger with your hair cut short.” 

“Do I now," said Billy, pleased as punch. “Tell me, boys, 
what would you take me for?” 

"I'd say 50,” I said. 

Billy’s face fell. 

“Oh, dear God in heaven," he gasped. “I'm only 47!” 

"Will you let me finish, Billy?" I said. "What I meant 
was. I'd say 50 with your hair long, no more than 40 with 
your hair cut short as it is now.” 

Billy was only half convinced, but he perked up when I 
asked him if he had signed Brian Hewson to run against 
Ron Delany in Dublin later in the month. 

"I did,” said Billy, "and it will he a great event. You 
know Hewson beat Delany in one race last summer and ran 
a photo finish in the other. Delany will be out to beat him 
this time with nothing left in douht about it at all.” 

"And how is your cinder track fund going?” said Mr. 
McDonough. 

"Well, sir,” said Billy, “I’ll tell you, Mr. McDonough. 
It’s slow work. But the money is coming in little by lit- 
tle and we’ll make it eventually. Part of the proceeds of 


the Delany-Hewson race will go to the fund, of course.” 

“Do you think,” said Mr. McDonough. “Ronnie Delany 
would have become the Olympic champion if he had stayed 
in Ireland and trained on grass alone?” 

“It's a moot question, sir,” said Billy. “Some people in 
Dublin say Ronnie is such a natural that he would have 
won anyway. Others contend that he wouldn’t have devel- 
oped so well without the hig-time facilities he enjoyed at 
Villanova University. To say nothing of the fine coach he 
has over there.” 

"Jumbo Elliott," I said. 

Billy nodded. 

“Do you think, Billy,” said Mr. McDonough, “that 
you’ll develop some other fine athletes like Ronnie when 
you get your cinder track?” 

Billy looked around the room and then leaned across 
the table. 

"I prefer to quote Delany himself on that subject,” said 
Billy. “Delany said at our first meeting in the cinder track 
campaign that he would hazard the guess that there are 
dozens of Irish lads who would be as good as himself or 
Eamon Kinsella, the hurdler, if they just had the facilities 
to train.” 

“What a great team Ireland could have in the Olympics 
at Rome in 1960,” I said. 

"That’s what I’m saying,” said Billy. 

Mr. McDonough had reached for his checkbook and. as 
he wrote, Billy and I glanced airily around the lounge so as 
not to watch. 

"Here you are. Billy,” said Mr. McDonough. “I’d like 
to have a little part in the cinder track.” 

"Well, thank you, sir,” said Billy, taking the check and 
looking at it. His eyes popped. 

“A thousand dollars!” he exclaimed. “Why, this is the 
largest single donation so far. Thank you, Mr. McDonough, 
not only on my own 'behalf but on behalf of the thousands 
of Irish lads who will enjoy the benefits of the cinder track. 
And let me say, sir, that this is more than a mere donation 
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to the fund. It is proof positive that the sons 
of Irishmen in America have not forgotten 
the Old Country and will not stand idly by 
while she is in need. With your permission, Mr. 
McDonough, I’ll announce this grand gift at 
the ground-breaking by Ron Delany and the 
Lord Mayor next Wednesday.” 

(This was better news than I had dared to hope 
for; I was counting on a ground-breaking, but I 
thought it might be months away.) 

Mr. McDonough shook his head. “I don’t want 
anything like that, Billy.” 

“Ah, it will be a shot in the arm to the campaign, 
sir,” said Billy. “You just leave it to me.” 

“Tell me, Billy,” I said, reaching under my chair 
for my brown paper envelope, “do you have a shovel 
for the ground-breaking?” 

"Well,” said Billy, "no particular shovel, no. But 
that’s a detail. I’ll get one.” 

"Take a look at this,” I said, holding out the 
shovel factory catalog. “These are the famous Ames 
shovels from Mr. McDonough’s factory.” 

“Ah, they’re grand shovels,” said Billy, looking at 
the pictures. 

“Let me tell you about them,” I said. “The Ames 
shovel is the great American shovel. The first one was 
made back in 1774, two years before the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

“Yes, yes?” said Billy. 

"Now just consider, Billy,” I went on, “all the 
historic events in which the Ames shovel must have 
played a part. The California Gold Rush of ’49, the 
building of the railroads, the breaking of ground for 
the skyscrapers of New York. You know, of course, 
that Abraham Lincoln used to do his sums on the 
back of a shovel, lying before the fire.” 

“I believe that is so,” said Billy. 

“Chances are,” I said, "Lincoln’s shovel was an 
Ames shovel.” 

“Hold on, hold on,” said Billy. "Maybe I see what 
you’re driving at. Wouldn’t it be a grand thing 
if this historic American shovel could be used to 
break ground for the cinder track next 
Wednesday?” 

“Well, wouldn’t it be a symbol?” I 
said, “a shining symbol of the bond 
between Free Ireland and America?” 

“And what could be more fitting," 
cried Billy, “especially since Ronnie 
Delany will be taking part? A Dublin 
boy going to school in America puts 
his boot to a great American shovel 
to break ground for Ireland’s first real 
cinder track!” 

I turned to Mr. McDonough. 

“Mr. McDonough,” I said, “1 had 
something like this in mind when I 
left New York. I arranged with Mr. 

James Cahill of TWA to fly a shovel 
to Ireland on short notice. Could you 
have a special shovel flown to Idle- 
wild right away? If so, TWA will take 
it from there.” 




Ill: MACH' MHOVKI. 


Mr. McDonough thought a minute. 
"I don’t see why not,” he said. “In fact, 
I believe I could have a special shovel 
chromium-plated.” 

He got to his feet. 

“I’ll call my office right now,” he said. 
Billy Morton stood up. 

“Before you go, sir,” he said, “may I pro- 
pose a toast?” 

I got up and we all raised our glasses. 

“To the great American shovel,” said Billy 
Morton. “Let it be borne like an Olympic torch 
across the sea to Ireland!” 


Things worked out as if they were surely meant 
to be. Mr. McDonough called the shovel factory 
from London and ordered a beautiful chromium 
shovel flown to Tdlewild. 

At Idlewild, 45 minutes after getting word from 
me to activate our shovel plan, James Cahill of TWA 
handed the shovel to Capt. William B. Schumacher 
on Flight No. 992. At Shannon, TWA Agent Finian 
Fielding put it on an Aer Lingus plane for Dublin, 
where Patrick Condon was waiting to rush the shovel 
to the Lord Mayor’s Mansion. And there it stayed 
until the evening of the ground-breaking ceremonies. 

For that happy occasion, Ronnie Delany (just 
home from Villanova) and the Lord Mayor (still Rob- 
ert Briscoe then) put their boots to the shovel while a 
fine crowd, including every child (said Billy Morton) 
for 12 miles around, cheered and some of Billy’s in- 
vited guests raised their glasses in the temporary club- 
house on the cinder track site. 

“I was happy,” said Mr. Briscoe, “to be one of 
the first small subscribers to this project and now 
I want to give a second subscription equal to what 
I gave last time.” 

Ronnie Delany said that he himself hoped to be 
able to contribute to the fund before the track and 
the stadium to go with it were completed. He said he 
was sure there would be many world records set on 
the track. 

The papers were full of the news of the ground- 
breaking and the shovel from America, and when 
Delany ran against Hewson (beating him in the 
slow time of 4:09.7— and what would you expect on 
grass?), 33,000 spectators were on 
hand at the Lansdowne Road Sta- 
dium. Gross receipts were $12,000, a 
great boost for the cinder track fund. 

A few days later Billy Morton an- 
nounced that the Clonliffe Harriers 
would sponsor a special athletic event 
each year from now on. It will be a 
mile run in Dublin and on the new 
cinder track when it is ready. 

There will be a perpetual trophy 
put into competition. No one will 
ever win permanent possession of it. 
But the names of all the winners will 
be inscribed upon it. 

And what do you think this per- 
petual, trophy will be, this prize that 
Irish lads will strive for as long as 
there’s a Dublin? 

It will be Mr. McDonough’s magic 
KOPHY shovel. £ N O 
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SPORTING LOOK 


INSPIRED BY 
A GOLDEN ERA 


Today's tennis clothes adopt traditions of dress which 
hark back to some of the greatest players of the game 

I F today’s young tennis hopefuls are in need of inspiration 
beyond their ambition to excel, they can find it in this 
year's tennis clothes, which more than ever reflect the styles 
of the ’20s and '30s — a golden age for tennis. Synthetic- 
blended, easy-care fabrics make these outfits practical for 
wide-roaming followersof the modern tournament. Nostalgic 
and again in fashion are the headband and pleated skirt 
made famous by Suzanne Lenglen ; Helen Wills's above-the- 
knee skirt; Helen Jacobs’ box-pleated shorts; and the flannel 
trousers worn by champions from Bill Tilden to Fred Perry. 


Crowing* by Mio 





ZIP-FRONT cotton twill jacket, designed by Don 
Budge (McGregor, $7 at Arnold Constable), is worn 
with Orlon-viscose flannels ($17.50, Brooks Bros.). 



AUOVE-KNEE. flare-skirted tennis dress 
of Arnel sharkskin has high-cut neckline of 
the ’20s (Florence Walsh, $15 at De Pinna). 


SLEEVELESS shirt and Bermuda-length 
shorts of blended acetate and silk have 
hand tailoring (McMullen, $20, Giddings). 


OVERSKIRT of knife pleats buttons over 
self-belted one-piece Dacron-and-cotton 
shorts (F. B. Horgan, $25, Roos Bros.). 
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Write fully and in complete confidence to 
MR. W. N. LEWIS, Director — Personnel Relations 
Ebasco Building, 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


LOW-WAISTED tennis dress with modified 
sailor collar is made of Arnel sharkskin ( Irv- 
ing of Montreal, $19 at Saks Fifth Avenue). 



TV - ' 


BOX-PLEATED shorts, cotton-knit shirt, 
cable-knit wool sweater are styled by Helen 
Jacobs (by Masket, $58 at Lord & Taylor). 



CABLE-KNIT sweater is all white (Fash- 
ion Hill, $22.50). All shoes shown are saddle 
design by Vincent Richards (Dunlop, $8). 
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The Question: 


TED ATKINSON 



Which is, or urns, the 
greatest race horse you 
have ever ridden? 

(Asked of 10 top Amer- 
ican jockeys ) 


O 


\ rim 


Tom Fool. His record 
shows it. He set rec- 
ords with higher handi- 
caps. In the 19 years 
that I have been rid- 
ing, few horses have 
been asked to carry the weights that Tom 
Fool carried as a 4-year-old. When you talk 
about the great horses of all time, never 
forget Tom Fool. 


EDDIE ARCARO 


JOHN LONGDEN 


Citation in his one 
great year as a 3-year- 
old, when he won the 
Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and t he Bel- 
mont. He was intelli- 
gent and easy to handle. It’s too bad that he 
broke down as a late 4-year-old. Never 
again was he the real Citation, because he 
was beaten by horses below his class. 




Count Fleet, by far. 
He was the only horse 
ever to win the Triple 
Crown plus the Wood 
Memorial and With- 
ers. He won the Bel- 
mont Stakes in a gallop by 25 lengths. I 
rode every one of his 21 races, carried a whip 
but never dared use it. He might have taken 
oIF so fast he’d have left me behind. 


WILLIE HARTACK 



Bardstown. He has 

every thing a good 

horse needs, plenty of 
speed, stamina and 
^ courage. He can run 

any way the race calls 
for. He can come from behind or, if the rest 
of the field calls for Bardstown to go out 
front, he’s freewheeling from the gate to 
set the pace all the way. 


ERIC GUERIN 


HEDLEY WOODHOUSE 


BILL BOLAND 




Native Dancer. He 
k \ w . could do anything bet- 

k 'cr than any horse I 

^ ever rode and do it 
easily. "The Dancer” 
always had something 
left, even when he lost the Kentucky Derby 
by a head, his only loss. Actually, he really 
didn’t get good until after the Derby. He 
ranks with the great race horses of all time. 



Three Rings. I won 
many stakes on him. 
He won the Royal 
Palm at Hialeah three 
^ 'la ^ times in a row and he 
was disqualified after 
coming in first in the 1950 Butler. When 
he was at his peak as a 5- and 6-year-old, 
I thought he was the best handicap horse 
in the country. 


Middleground. I won 
the Kentucky Derby 
on him. His time for 
the last quarter of 
that race was one of 
the fastest ever. I also 
won the Belmont Slakes with him the same 
year. Middleground was a free-running 
horse, easy to ride, and a kind horse that 
you couldn’t help but love. 



DAVE ERB 


conn McCreary 


WILLIE SHOEMAKER 


r- 

• I' The last few years I’ve 
w ^ been privileged to ride 

horses like Swoon’s 
Son, Needles and Sum- 
f iner Tan -all cham- 

pions. But although I 
rode him only once, I'll have to call Swaps 
the best. He handled like no other horse I’ve 
been aboard. He’s what I call a superhorse. 
You don’t find his kind very often. 



I didn’t ride one of 
the superhorses, Man 
o’ War, Citation or 
Count Fleet. Devil’s 
Thumb, who nearly 
made a complete sweep 
of the 2-year-old races at Saratoga, was my 
greatest horse. At six furlongs, he could 
open up five lengths from the gale or come 
from 10 lengths behind to win. 




That's easy; Swaps. 
He always wanted to 
run. I never had to ask 
him to start moving. 
When he hit the three- 
eighths pole he’d au- 
tomatically turn on the steam. Swaps set 
three world records at Hollywood Park 
and tied another without my ever touching 
him with the whip. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BASEBALL: NO PRESUMPTION 

Sirs: 

Your photographer’s interesting shot 
(“The Camera Catches a Thief,” SI, July 
15), with a 2,000-mm. lens, of New York 
Giants Catcher Ray Katt flashing the sign 
to his pitcher is most unusual ... in the 
realm of photography. But it depicts a 
situation that occurs many times in the 
average game. 

Aren’t you presuming a great deal in 
staling that Batter Lonnett hit his homer 
because he received a sign from “thief” 
Base Runner Jones? In situations like this, 
the catcher will flash several signs so as to 
confuse any base runner trying to steal the 
sign and tip off the batter to the pitch. The 
pitcher and catcher have worked out a sys- 
tem in advance by which they know which 
of the several signs flashed is the real one. 

I’m sure very few batters w'ould dig in 
and count on the reliability of such “intel- 
ligence" as the runner might relay to them 
in these instances. Like any stolen goods, 
such signs are too dangerous. 

Al Ametrano 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

• SI presumes nothing. Catcher Katt’s 
three fingers may have been a sign, 
part of a sign or a decoy. We don’t 
know. We do know that Jones (he told 
us so) relayed what he thought was 
Katt’s sign to Lonnett and that Lon- 
nett then hit his first major league 
home run. — ED. 

BASEBALL: SHARP-EYED ORIOLE 

Sirs: 

Mr. Cartier-Bresson’s series of pictures, 
One City One Game (SI, July 8), was cer- 
tainly appreciated, but how did he ever 
ta!:e a picture of Baltimore Memorial Sta- 
dium while wandering around Milwaukee? 
Telescopic lens, maybe? 

Ronald L. Bray 

Baltimore 

• Henri Cartier-Bresson’s contribution 
was the black-and-white photographs 
beginning on page 15. The color pic- 
ture on page 14 was taken in Baltimore 
by the distinguished American photog- 
rapher Mark Kauffman. — ED. 

MOTOR SPORT: RUN FOR FUN 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the article on a typical run- 
for-fun sports car competition (Weekend 
Heron* on Wheels, SI, July 15 1. Carroll 
Shelby, his o\ eralls and his $1 1 ,000 Maser- 
ali make good reading and he’s a marvel- 
ous driver- but hundreds of men like Bob 
Kuhn provide the competitive setting in 
which a star like Shelby can shine. And 
they provide the minor leagues from which 
future driving champions will spring. 

The future of the sport lies in attracting 
large numbers of people to enjoy amateur 
competition in cars they can afford. The 
hottest modified classes will always be dom- 
inated by coveralled rich men in expensive 
cars. These classes will provide climactic 
feature events, with high speeds and superi- 
or driving. They will attract larger crowds 


and help to pay for many new road courses. 

But public acceptance of sports car rac- 
ing as a nonfoolhardy way to have a lot of 
fun will be gained only by showing average 
car fans that weekend competition is safe 
and within their financial means . . . and 
that they stand a chance of winning now 
and then. 

Your article on Bob Kuhn, with dollar- 
and-cent estimates of the expenses of com- 
peting, helps. Now, how about articles on 
rallies, gymkhanas and racing— with em- 
phasis on the fact that these are partici- 
pant sports that almost everyone can enjoy. 

Eric Bogedal 

Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

• For more news of the run-for-fun 
sports car clan, see page 51.— El). 

TENNIS: OUR GAL SAL 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed your article New Hope for 
Hopefuls (SI, July 8) by Bill Talbert very 
much. 

However, I would like to point out that 
he overlooked the brightest prospect of 
them all in the junior girls division Miss 
Sally Moore, Bakersfield, California, 

We like our gal, Sal. 

F. W. Jo.ves 

Bakersfield, Calif. 



PROSPECTIVE AND HOPEFUL SALLY 


GOLF: IN THEIR CUPS 

Sirs: 

You’ll probably have a spate of reports 
of double holes-in-one on the same day 
following the July 22nd 19th Hole letter, 
so I figured I had better forward this one. 

It happened July 15th on the 8th hole 
of the nine-hole Elks Country Club course 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa. In the first round 
of the club championship, Ed Larsen holed 
his tee shot on No. 8 on the second nine; 
his opponent, Frank Weiner, also got a 
hole-in-one on the eighth. Larsen, de- 
fending club champion, finally lost on the 
22nd hole. 

Hollis Limprecht 

Omaha 

GOLF: BUSMAN'S HOLIDAY 

Sirs: 

Jerry Krueger, greenkeeper at the White 
Bear Yacht Club, who has been moving 


the cups around as one of his weekly jobs, 
moved them very well the other Sunday 
morning. 

That afternoon, playing the back nine 
first, ex-Marine Krueger bounced his four- 
wood tee shot into the hole on No. 17. Four 
holes later, on the 141-yard No. 3, using a 
nine-iron, he scored his second ace of the 
round, en route to a one-under-par 71. 

Dick Gordon 

Minneapolis 

• And, upholding the honor of the 
pros, the youthful and popular Don 
Whitt scored the first hole-in-one of his 
life. With an eight-iron, Whitt aeed 
the 145-yard 13th hole during a semi- 
final round of the PGA tournament at 
the Miami Valley Country Club in 
Dayton. — ED. 

FITNESS: PRUNING WITH PRUDOEN 

Sirs: 

I read your series on The Art of llnre 
Ridina (SI, June 17 et seq.) with a great 
deal of care and felt well qualified to com- 
pete as a jockey. But when I applied at 
the race track for a job I was disqualified 
on my physical, being approximately 70 
pounds overweight. 

Would it be possible for your magazine 
to next publish a series of articles on weight 
reduction — preferably not involving any 
exercise? 

R. D. Summers 

Kansas City, Kans. 

• Can’t guarantee jockey job or shed- 
ding of TO pounds without the effort 
of exercising, but here is a hot tip: in 
its August 5th issue, Sports Illus- 
trated begins a series of illustrated 
articles by Bonnie Prudden on How lo 
Keep Fit. — ED. 

GOLF: GOOD LUCK, BEN 

Sirs: 

Seeing in the late news columns of one 
of our evening papers that Ben Hogan 
couldn’t go to the post in the U.S. Open 
hurt. Somehow, I thought he was going to 
notch up that fifth Open this year and 
become Sports Illustrated’s Man of 
1957 as well — but, no!— the gods had set 
the scene much differently. 

However, it was great to read Ben Ho- 
gan’s thoughts on the Open in Sports Il- 
lustrated (June 24 issue). What a pleasant 
surprise! Wonderful to hear he will be the 
man to beat for a few more years. Once 
again I can see that fifth Open coming his 
way. Best of luck, Ben, in ’58. 

Finniiarr Slattery 
Asdee, County Kerry, Ireland 

ARCARO: AMONG THE MASTERS 

Sirs: 

The article on race riding in cooperation 
with Eddie Arcaro and Bob Riger (June 17 
et seq. i is the finest thing of its kind that 
has evet been done on the sport. I say this 
without qualification. 

The only thing that ever could possibly 
have topped it is a series entitled How To 
Train Race Horses by Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
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mons, as told to Ernest Hemingway and 
illustrated by Rembrandt. 

Charles H. Johnson 

Baltimore 

MR. AMERICA: HUNK O' MAN 

Sirs: 

The Senior National Weight Lifting 
Championships and Mr. America contests 
have been over for weeks. You haven’t 
reported a word about them. 

Weight lifting and archery are two of 
the fastest -growing sports in the country, 
with lifting being widely accepted the 
world over, yet you say nary a word about 
either. Let’s do something about it. 

Chester Pape 

San Anselmo, Calif. 

• Winners in the 1957 National AAU 
Weight Lifting Championships: 
Bantamweight: Angel Famiglietti of 
Panama. 

Featherweight: Isaac Berger of Santa 
Monica, Calif. ( Olympic gold medalist ). 
Lightweight: Joe Pitman of Vero 
Beach, Fla. 

Middleweight: Pete George of Hawaii 
! Olympic silver medalist ). 

Light Heavyweight: Tommy Kono of 
Honolulu (Olympic gold medalist I. 



Middle Heavyweight: Clyde Emrich 
of Chicago. 

Heavyweight: Norbert Schemansky of 
Detroit. 

Super Heavyweight (over 225 lbs.): 


David Ashman of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Chuck Vinci, Olympic gold medalist 
in the bantamweight division, didn’t 
compete, has yet to come down to 
earth from his three-month marriage. 
Superman Paul Anderson, the Olym- 
pic gold medalist, has turned profes- 
sional.— ED. 

NATURE: MINNIE HAS HINNIES 

Sirs: 

As a former breeder of jackasses (mam- 
moth Kentucky variety! 1 thoroughly en- 
joyed .4 Joy of Donkeys in the July 8 issue. 
The picture was superb. 

However, 1 cannot let John O’Reilly’s 
mistake go by: if Minnie, the female don- 
key, is bred to a pony stallion her foal will 
be a hinny, not a mule! 

Still a splendid article. 

Red Dunham 

Caruthersville, Mo. 

• Reader Dunham, who breeds pit 
game fowl and pit bull terriers, is tech- 
nically correct, although the term 
“mule” is popularly accepted. The off- 
spring of a she-ass bred to a stallion is a 
hinny, while that of a he-ass bred to a 
mare is a mule. — ED. 


THE SAGA OF ELWOOD PERRY’S SPOONPLUG 


Sirs: 

The drawing power of Sports Illus- 
trated has just been dramatically proved 
to us in your story ( E & D, July 8 ) of spoon- 
plugs. Since that issue hit the stands, we 
have been swamped with mail and phone 
orders from New York to California. Every- 
one wants Buck Perry’s spoon plugs. Our 
average mail has contained 500 mail orders 
per day this week and there is no letup. 

Thanks! 

Milt Klein 
President 

Klein's Sporting Goods, Inc. 

Chicago 


Sirs: 

For the sake of your readers who have 
fishing fever, might you mention how Mr. 
Perry's spoonplug may be obtained? 

Don Krogstad 

New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


• Sports Illustrated received so 
many inquiries about the spoonplug 
that Bob Quincy, our Charlotte, N.C. 
correspondent, was asked to send 
us Perry’s address Buck’s Baits, Post 
Office Box 644, Hickory, N.C.' and to 
let us know how Perry was bearing up 
under the avalanche of orders. Quincy- 
reported to Sports Illustrated as 
follows: 

"After sweating blood for 11 years,” 
sighs the inventor of the spoonplug, 
“this looks like this is it. Some days I 
get a few hundred letters — then there 
are other days when the mail is real 
heavy. I’m almost scared to open it.” 

Forty-one-year-old Buck Perry, a 
former instructor in mechanical en- 
gineering at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, wanders through his two-story 


white cinder block building near Hick- 
ory, N.C., somewhat like a short-order 
cook at a high school recess. First the 
telephone rings, then a new shipment 
of metal arrives, then there is a con- 
ference with the foreman of the com- 
panion building being constructed be- 
side his old office. 

“They keep telling me it’s going to 
be ready in a week," he laments. “They 
say that every week. I’m so far behind 



on orders now I hate to estimate the 
actual figure.” 

When Perry first hit acceptance 
with his spoonplug method of catching 
bass, Klein’s in Chicago quickly sold 
out 18,600 of them. He’s trying to sup- 
ply them with 100 dozen daily, as well 
as fill other orders. 

“That Sports Illustrated piece 
really did something special,” he said. 
“After it came out, I started getting 
heavy mail, but I found a good many 
of the requests were from the execu- 
tive type— you know, presidents and 
general managers and fellows of im- 
portance. Funny thing about that. 
Right along with those requests I had 


bids from a number of quality sport- 
ing-goods houses that wouldn’t let me 
in the front door before. Now they 
want to shake my hand and welcome 
me into the fraternity. I’m sure the 
executive type has asked them about 
my spoonplug and got them busy- 
realizing something has happened.” 

Perry devised his spoonplug (“It 
won’t catch fish if they' aren’t there, 
but if you find them, it’s like picking 
cherries”' back in 1946. 

“For 11 years I sweated blood and 
lost money," he said. “Why not quick 
acceptance? Well, 1 guess it’s the 
American public’s inalienable right to 
resist a change in thinking,” he philos- 
ophizes. "I guess it just took guts and 
push to convince them I had some- 
thing.” 

What of the future? 

"Not too long back,” said Perry, "1 
had six or seven working for me. Now 
I’ve been forced to hire 20— maybe 
more, 1 don’t even know. When the 
new building goes up, I’ll need even 
more.” 

Mrs. Perry stepped in with a large 
cardboard box of unopened letters 
and postcards. 

“We’ll get to them sometime,” she 
said, “but it’s going to take time.” 

Said Perry: "Frankly, I don’t know 
where it’s going to stop. When people 
see what the plug can do if they' fol- 
low my instructions, their eyes bulge 
out like a stepped-on toad-frog. I’m 
almost scared of a follow-up story if 
Sports Illustrated does one. I don’t 
know which way to turn now.”— ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



JUGS BITE 

Stop ’em with “6-12” 
Insect Repellent 

Hours of protection against mosqui- 
toes, chiggers, gnats, sand flies, black 
flies . . . odorless, too. Get some today ! 



mi: w omivn 


(continued) 


h Sports Illustrated! 1 real it 
/(—"> from cover to cover, and I he- 
■ft-' Move it is just as much a worn- 

all’s magazine as a man's. " 

* Mrs. A.D. 


■*4 


• I '* “P oncc »" cwhile. 1 
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A heard of. Mv husband read- n 
*•— - ughlv.” Mrs. R.C. 
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w what is g. 


Sports Ii.lus- 
imes. I like to 
ing on in the 
Mr-. M.C.H. 



a soothing 
coating for 
summer '* 



MERCER BEASLEY 


If ever a man backed unwittingly into a distinguished career, it was 
Mercer Beasley, the famous old tennis coach whose methods and results 
have always been about equally astonishing. He took up tennis in 1893, 
when he was 11, and because of poor eyesight has played it rather badly 
ever since. He never coached tennis at all until he was 40, when some 
wealthy Chicago tennis players found his suggestions “helpful” and 
offered to pay him to keep on making them. Last week he celebrated 
his 75th birthday at Forest Hills, Long Island, still a coach and still 
busily involved in the life which began at 40. 

He has coached at Tulane, Princeton, Lawrenceville School and the 
University of Miami. He taught tennis at private clubs in Milwaukee, 
Pasadena and Chicago. In California in 1925, when he was searching 
about for one more player for the Pasadena High School tennis team, 
someone sent him to a bakery shop, where he discovered a lanky 14-year- 
old named Ellsworth Vines working in the oven room. Six years later 
Vines was the 20-year-old national champion. 

In Milwaukee, Frankie Parker was a skinny, 11-year-old ball boy work- 
ing for 5c a set when his quickness and accuracy caught Beasley’s eye. 
Beasley brought him up to win the boys’, then the juniors’, then the 
men’s national championships, and to a career in which Parker was rated 
among the top 10 players in the country for 17 consecutive years. Alto- 
gether, Beasley figures, 17 players have won 84 different national titles 
under his coaching. He has been a consultant to the Spalding sporting 
goods company since 1935, and for years now has been holding tennis 
clinics for children in public parks up and down the country. 

“I always loved tennis,” says Beasley, “but I never could play it.” 
He first tried on his father’s lawn in New Jersey, dressed for the game 
in cricket flannels, blazer and Eton cap. As a student at Lawrenceville 
School he couldn’t make the tennis team but did play on his house 
foot ball squad, weighing a fierce but fragile 120 pounds, i “After I 
had made about seven tackles, it was time to call the infirmary and 
say, ‘Get Beasley’s room ready.’ ”) 

The crowd of tennis notables who gathered to honor Beasley at lunch- 
eon last week at Forest Hills seemed chiefly in a mood for reminiscence, 
but he would have none of it. He was concerned only with the present: 
food, people and tennis. As erect and byll-voiced as ever, he made 
a convincing advertisement of the beneficial effects of the game. He 
showed an agile wit, too. When a pile of congratulatory telegrams was 
shoved at him, he deftly extracted the sentiment from the moment by 
leafing through them and then announcing firmly, “All sent collect.” 
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“We don’t mind how rough it is... what’s the shortest road?” 


One of the great thrills in driving your new Plymouth 
is discovering that you're the master of where you're 
going . . . not the road! 

The reason is Plymouth's new Torsion-Aire Ride — 
exactly the same luxury suspension system you get in 
cars costing $6000 and up! Plymouth Torsion-Aire 
Ride puts humps out of business . . . floats you easily 
over any road . . . lets you glide around turns without 

Today. . . tiy 


sidesway or lean . . . stop without nose-dive or dip. 

It’s a ride that’s made for roaming. Free forever 
from bounce or jounce, you’ll find yourself exploring 
interesting new roads . . . ranging colorful, traflic-free 
byways on your vacation trips! 

And only Plymouth brings you Torsion-Aire com- 
fort in the low-price 3 ! Try it today ! Compare “all 3.” 
Join the thousands who've picked a winner in Plymouth! 

Torsion Aire.. .the ride that's 3 years ahead 


Teams, Giants and Redlegs. Place. Polo Grounds. Film, Super Anscochrome. Exposure. 1/BOO second. 1 / 6 . 3 . 



Caught off third . . . 

by new Super Anscochrome color film 



You've never seen baseball in color till you've seen it 
on now Super Anscochrome, the first color film that 
is even faster than standard black-and-white. Notice 
how sharply action is detailed, how clearly and 
naturally all colors come through. 


FILM SPEED 1 0O ... so now if the light is right 
for black-and-white, it’s right for color, too! 



You can freeze a ball in mitl-air with Super Anscochrome, world’s 
fastest color film. And you can take low-light shots without time 
exposure: at twilight, or by window light indoors. Or on a dull 
day when you’ve got to shoot on the spot or miss out altogether. 

As you’d expect, premium-quality Super Anscochrome is pre- 
mium-priced. But you won’t give price a thought, once you see your 
slides .and Printon prints! 35mm and 120 sizes; daylight type. 

Important ! Super Anscochrome (Ex|>osure Index 100) is too fast 
for snapshot cameras. Use regular Anscochrome (E. I. 32); 35mm, 
120, 127, 620, 828, 16mm movie and sheet sizes; indoor anil out- 
door types. Regular, like Super, gives you the finest color since color 
film was invented. Ansco, A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghamton, X. Y. 


Another contribution to better picture-taking from Ansco. ..the House of Photographic Firsts 





